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FBI probes alleged kickbacks at JHU 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


The Federal Bureau of Inv estiga- 
tion last week begama criminal probe 
into accusations of kickbacks and 
fraud at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Facilities Department. 

The investigation focuses on con- 
tracts overseen by Robert J. 
Schuerholz, who left JHU amida civil 
lawsuit and without any fanfare or 
advance notice last April, after over 
20 years of work at Hopkins. As head 
of the departments of Design and 
Construction, Engineering Services, 
Plant Operations, Security, Real Es- 
tate, Finance, Information Systems, 
and Budget, Schuerholz oversaw mil- 
lions of dollars in construction 
projects. 

At the time of his abrupt depar- 
ture, university administrators raised 
concerns about how he had‘handled 
money, helping to fuel speculation of 
corruption. 

Ross Jones, vice president and sec- 
retary, would not deny Schuerholz 
was party to financial impropriety. 
Schuerholz’s departure was one of 
several last year surrounded by specu- 


lations of financial impropriety. 

In June, Johns Hopkins asked the 
accounting firm KPMG Peat Marwick 
to conduct an audit on the contracts 
that Schuerholz oversaw between 
1992 and 1997. The review concluded 
that Hopkins had lost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, more than 
originally suspected, in intentional 
overcharges and payments for work 
that never occurred. 

A shareholder of Thermal Services, 
Inc., a Hopkins contractor, filed a 
civil lawsuit alleging the company had 
given Schuerholz kickbacks. This suit 
fueled Schuerholz’s forced departure 
from Hopkins and the subsequent 
external audit. 

According to The Baltimore Sun, a 
person who worked closely with 
Schuerholz said that the director was 
known for his strong ties to TSI. 

The Hopkins audit andthe civillaw- 
suit were sufficiently interesting to spark 
FBlinterest. “Theinvestigation is pend- 
ingand there reallyisn’t much else tobe 
said about it at this time,” said agency 
spokesman Larry Foust. 

Schuerholz’s attorney James P. 
Ulwick said that his client cooperated 
with the campus investigation. 


Ulwick said that neither he nor his 
client had heard anything about the 
FBI probe other than what was printed 
in The Baltimore Sun. 

“The FBI never made an official 
statement as to what the investiga- 
tion was about so the information 
that was printed in The Sun seems to 
be secondhand. It is difficult to com- 
ment on information of this nature,” 
Ulwick said. 

Previous news reports in The Sun 
alleged that Schuerholz used univer- 
sity funds to make improvements to 
his vacation home in the Eastern 
Shore town of Queenstown, Md. The 
FBI investigation reportedly is also 
looking into this possibility. 

Hopkins officials reported to The 
Sun that the audit was ordered last 
spring when suspicions of fraud were 
expressed by Brendan Donegan, a 
former Hopkins employee. Donegan 
was employed as a design director in 
an office Schuerholz managed. He 
told The Baltimore Sun last May that 
he had spoken to auditors in 1992 
and 1994 about Schuerholz’s perfor- 
mance. 

Donegan said heleft his job at JHU 
in January mainly because he was 


upset with how Schuerholz was run- 
ning the office. Although Donegan 
and another design director, who also 
spoke with auditors, do not have any 
evidence of Schuerholz’s impropri- 
eties, they both claim to have warned 
university auditors numerous times 
that Schuerholz seemed to favor sev- 
eral contractors, in particular Ther- 
mal Services. 

Robert Cantrell, director of design 
at Hopkins from 1989 to 1991, told The 
Sun that on certain contracts 
Schuerholz “would favor certain people 
in ways that didn’t make any sense to 
us. 

Shortly after Schuerholz left his 
position, another member of the Fa- 
cilities Department was dismissed 
during further investigation into the 
possibilities of fraud in that office. 
Robert F. Seward, the university’s 
manager of technical support, was 
required to leave his job last May. 
According to The Sun, Seward and 
three others said his forced departure 
was linked to the same allegations of 
financial improprieties that led to the 
April 11 departure of Schuerholz. 

Prior to his departure, Schuerholz 

Continued on Page A5 





New year brings new deans to Homewood 
McCarty, Westgate take interim jobs at School of Arts and Sciences, Engineering 
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Westgate, left, and Barbari, right, are serving in new interim positions. 


BY D. CUTHBERT 
News-Letter Staff 


As the academic year gets under 
way, both the Johns Hopkins Whit- 
ing School of Engineering and the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
have newly appointed interim deans 
to oversee the schools’ operations 
until the respective search commit- 
tees find candidates for permanent 
deanship. 

Richard E. McCarty, chairman of 
the biology department, will relieve 
Steven Knapp of his duties as Arts 
and Sciences dean. Knapp left his 
position as dean to become provost 
of the university. 

In the six months since Knapp’s 
becoming provost, the daily opera- 
tions of the deanship were run by 
Professor Davidsen of the physics 
department. 

“T greatly appreciate Arthur 
Davidsen’s service over the past six 
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months,” Knapp said in a Hopkins 
press release. “He interrupted a very 
productive and distinguished faculty 
career to pinch hit in the dean’s of- 
fices i 

McCarty comes to the Arts and 
Sciences deanship eager to fulfill the 


post’s requirements. A double-degree _ 


graduate from Hopkins himself—he 
received his first degree in 1960 and 
his Ph.D. in 1964—McCarty has 


chaired the Biology Department at © 


Hopkins since 1990 after serving on 
the faculty of Cornell University, lo- 


cated in Ithaca, New York. 
“My eight years as a student in the 


50s and 60s and the last seven years ' 


on the faculty have been wonderful,” 
McCarty said ina press release issued 
by Hopkins. 

“I see this as a way to make a con- 
tribution... I think I can be an effec- 
tive spokesman and advocate for the 


entire school,” McCarty added in the 


statement. 

“Dick McCarty is someone I’ve 
relied on for advice since I came to 
Johns Hopkins,” Provost Knapp said. 
“T know he will serve well as interim 
dean.” 

McCarty has stated that he will not 
seek candidacy for the permanent 
dean’s position, for which the nomi- 
nating process is underway. 

With the resignation of the previ- 
ous Dean of the Whiting School of 
Engineering, the Search Committee, 
under the recommendation of Presi- 
dent William Brody, appointed 
Charles R. Westgate as the interim 
dean of the Whiting School of Engi- 
neering. 

Westgate, a professor of electrical 
engineering and associate dean of the 
School of Engineering, chaired the 
Electrical and Computer Engineer- 
ing Department from 1987 through 
1994, Westgate, who earned both 
masters and doctoral degrees from 
Princeton University, was named full 
professor in 1975. 

In addition to his work at Hop- 


kins, Westgate also coordinates a 
summer program at the Baltimore 
Polytechnical Institute. 

The program gives qualified stu- 
dents.an opportunity to study ad- 
vanced math, science and engineer- 
ing. 
Faculty from both schools on the 
Homewood campus have great con- 
fidence in Westgate’s abilities, ac- 
cording to Knapp. 

“He [Westgate] has distinguished 
himself in a long career at Hopkins,” 
Knapp explained in the Hopkins press 
release. “He has demonstrated his 
strong commitment to the improve- 
ment of undergraduate teaching.” 

Tim Barbari of the Chemical En- 
gineering Department has been 
named as interim assistant dean of 
engineering. 

Asearch committee established in 
late August has already begun the 
process of finding a permanent re- 
placement for the position of engi- 
neering dean. 

Made up of representatives from 
the Whiting School of Engineering, 
the Applied Physics Laboratory, and 
the Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the search committee will also 
be composed of a graduate and un- 
dergraduate students, whoare sched- 
uled to be added in September. 

The committee will accept nomi- 
nations for the position from any- 
one within the university commu- 
nity. 
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Dershowitz addresses the Hopkinsaudience on Thursday in Shriver. 


Dershowitz kicks 
off "97 symposium 


Famous lawyer 
extols separation of 
church and state in 
modern America 


BY JOE GROSSBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


On Thursday night, September 4, 
Harvard Law School Professor Alan 
Dershowitz launched this year’s 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium 
with an address on the importance of 
separation of religion and govern- 
ment in the United States. 

The 1997 Symposium, organized 
by Co-Chairmen Andrew Levi and 
Craig Zapetis, will feature a series of 
lectures on “America’s Response to 
the Rise of Religion.” 

Dershowitz, best known for his 
legal defense of such unpopular cli- 
ents as boxer Mike Tyson and real 
estate baroness Leona “The Queen of 
Mean” Helmsley, is both a fervent 
defender of civil liberties and an ob- 
servant Jew. Both views, he feels, 
embody his conviction that America 
is great primarily because of its cen- 
tral tenet of separation of church and 
state, 

“Probably the most important 
part of the United States Constitu- 
tion,” said Dershowitz, “is the sepa- 
ration of church and state [as out- 
lined in the First Amendment]. 
Everything else, including freedom 
of speech, rests upon it.” 

Dershowitz then launched into a 


refutation concerning what he con- 
siders the five greatest misconcep- 
tions of those opposed to the church- 
state separation, drawing liberally 
from historical anecdotes, personal 
vignettes and Jewish humor. 

First and foremost, Dershowitz 
explained, those in favor of a more 
intimate relationship between reli- 
gion and government would have us 
believe that “separation of church 
and state was foisted upon Christian 
believers by atheists and non-believ- 
ers ... to protect us from churches. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth.” 

Dershowitz mentioned Roger 
Williams, one of the earliest Ameri- 
can philosophers, whose writings, 
along with the American colonists’ 
past experiences with the Churchtof 
England, convinced Thomas 
Jefferson and others that, on the con- 
trary, sucha barrier was necessary to 
protect the churches from meddling 
by the state. 

He then attacked the widespread 
assumption that separation ofchurch 
and state is creating an increasingly 
secular society, encapsulated in the 
title of The Culture of Disbelief, by 
Yale’s Stephen Carter, a widely-cited 
work on the subject. 

“What planet is Stephen Carter 
living on?” asked an exasperated 
Dershowitz. “We live in a culture 
where religion ... [is] everywhere.” 

Dershowitz cited statistics show- 
ing that 19 out of every 20 Americans 
believe in God and two out of five go 
to a church or other house of wor- 
ship weekly. 

“What weare experiencing is what 

Continued on Page A5 





Job Fair lets students network with potential employers 
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Students mingled with Pere aa: ers at the Job Fair. « 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
da dr hid “ef ; 


Hundreds of Johns Hopkins stu- 
dents wentin search of work last week 
at the annual Job Fair sponsored by 
the Hopkins Office of bia Em- 


fey 


The Job Fair dai place Friday 
from 10 a.m, to 2 p.m. in the Glass 
Pavilion. 

Over thirty- -five local businesses 


_and organizations were in Sen | 


at the event. 
Among the businesses were Papa 
John’s Pizza, the Hopkins’ Office of 


Volunteer Services, Evergreen House, 
and PharmaKinetics Laboratories, 
Inc. 

Students were given the opportu- 
nity to speak not only with campus 
employers but with off campus rep- 
resentatives as well. 

“In order to offer students more 
opportunities, we went off campus to 
find additional positions,” said D. 
O’Neil, Director of Student Employ- 
ment Services [SES]. “More jobs were 
found for students in research on the 
medical campus, in the community 
service field and in engineering 
firms.” 

“SES offers to seek employment 
for roughly 3500 students,” O'Neil 
added. “The office employs approxi- 
mately 1700 undergraduates as well 


_as 1700 graduate students,” she said. 


O’Neil stated that the office offers 
many positions for students with dif- 
ferent levels of experience. 

“There are jobs for students with 
no experience, to jobs where students 
are creating web pages for their em- 
ployers.” O'Neil said, ey 


c 
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The students who attended the fair 
were looking for flexible positions that 
allowed them enough time complete 
their studies and have extra personal 
time as well. 

“I am looking for a good work- 
study job on campus,” said sopho- 
more Rachel Samms, “a job that pays 
well, has flexible hours and gives me 
occasional time to study.” 

Samms, who held an off-campus 
job last year, wants to work closer to 
the Homewood campus for security 
reasons. | 

“Hopefully, I will find a job better 
than last year, now that I am a sopho- 
more and have more experience,” 
added Samms. 

Freshman Satra Browne was in 
search of work at the on-campus fair 
as well. 

“The opportunities hereare good,” 
said Browne. “I am looking for a job 
that has flexible hours and allows me 
to keep up with my studies.” 

Representatives of the organiza- 
tions attending the fair were excited 


to receive the opportunity to work 


with Hopkins students. 

Mike Glisson of Papa John’s Pizza 
wants to employ Hopkins students in 
order to improve relations ‘between 
the students and the pizzeria. 

“There exists a bad reputation be- 
tween management and students,” 
says Glisson. “The new store man- 
ager wants to recruit students as driv- 
ers and cashiers who know the cam- 
pus and the area.” : 

“Hopefully,” adds Glisson, “this 
will create a more student-friendly 
environment that will allow Hopkins — 
students to feel more comfortable 
with the organization.” is 

JoAnn Clipp of BGE Energy ‘ 


Projects & Services was looking for 
engineers to fill positions with her: ory. 


company. \ 


“We are looking for waders oe 
trained in mechanical engineering  —__ 


with strong math and Soniye es 
skills.” said Clipp. t 


According to Clipp, the company + : ; 


is interested in upperclassmen who 
haveainteestindaingpropess 


and a as ates tasks.” 








} 
‘ ¢ students studying up on graduate 
schools can win textbooks for one 
semester through a contest offered 
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South Africa’s de Klerk steps | McDougal: Starr b 
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down as National Party head 


Associated Press 


CAPE TOWN, South Africa — In 
his final address to parliament, F. W. 
de Klerk outlined the challenges fac- 
ing South Africa on Tuesday from the 
same podium where he announced 
the release of Nelson Mandela seven 
years ago. 

It was an anti-climatic conclusion 
to the former president’s 25 years asa 
lawmaker for the white-led National 
Party, which chose a young, conser- 
vative Afrikaner to succeed him as 
party leader earlier in the day. 

Most legislators stood and ap- 
plauded de Klerk after the speech, 
but some members of Mandela’s gov- 
erning African National Congress 
booed. 

Earlier, the ANC derided the 
choice of Marthinus van Schalkwyk, 

37, as de Klerk’s successor, saying the 
selection amounts to “just more of 
the same.” 

The National Party, which began 
apartheid in 1948, is seeking to ex- 
pand its power base beyond the 


Dutch-descended Afrikaner minor- 
ity. 

" But revelations of abuses during 
the apartheid era appear to doom any 
hope the party has of gaining broad 
support in a nation with a 75 percent 
black majority. 

De Klerk, 61, said in his speech 
that South Africa faces key challenges 
in education, unemployment and 
building the country into a nation 
where all its citizens felt accepted and 
safe. 

“In the new era which my life now 
enters, I shall try to bring my full part 
to achieve these goals,” he said. 

When he became president in 
1989, de Klerk was widely viewed as a 
moderate expected to protect apart- 
heid. 

Instead, he declared soon after tak- 
ing office that “white domination will 
have to disappear, otherwise there will 
never be peace in South Africa.” 

On Feb. 2, 1990, de Klerk an- 
nounced Mandela would be freed 
from 27 years of imprisonment, and 
the ANC legalized to negotiate the 


end of apartheid. 

Four years later—and four 
months after de Klerk shared the 
Nobel Peace Prize with Mandela— 
voters overwhelmingly supported 
the ANC in the nation’s first all- 
race election. 

Since then, the National Party has 
lost support and suffered internal di- 
visions, with moderate members leav- 
ing to form a new party. 

Without change, there has been 
speculation it could be relegated to 
the status ofa fringe party with influ- 
ence mainly in Western Cape, the only 
one of South Africa’s nine provinces 
it managed to win in 1994. 

De Klerk announced last month 
hewas stepping down to give the party 
a chance to regroup before the next 
national election in 1999. 

He said he would continue to sup- 
port the party while working on his 
autobiography and acting as an elder 
statesman. 

Van Schalkwyk, a strident critic of 
the ANC, was elected the party’s 
eighth leader. 





FBI aides Ramsey investigation 


Associated Press 


BOULDER, Colo. — Police de- 
tectives and representatives from the 
Boulder County District Attorney’s 
Office have met with FBI experts in 
Virginia to discuss the investigation 
into JonBenet Ramsey’s slaying. 

District Attorney Alex Hunter, 
who initially requested the Monday 
meeting in Quantico, Va, did not 
make the trip. He said attending the 
meeting “would be premature” be- 
cause it would not involve a complete 
review of the case. 

In Hunter’s place were Chief Trial 


Deputy District Attorney Peter 
Hofstrom, Senior Trial Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney Trip DeMuth and Spe- 
cial Investigator Lou Smit. 

The three — along with Detective 
Sgt. Tom Wickman and detectives 
Jane Harmer, Steve Thomas, Tom 
Trujilloand Ron Gossage — met with 
agents from the FBI’s Child Abduc- 
tion Serial Killer Unit, according to 
Boulder spokeswoman Leslie 
Aaholm. 

The two-day meetings will allow 
FBI agents to highlight strengths and 
weaknesses of the case to this point. 
They also will offer opinions on 


whether investigators have a strong 
enough case to prepare an arrest war- 
rant. 

But Ms. Aaholm said she did not 
expect investigators to revealanynew 
details from the case. 

“Tt will be something like, “We 
went, we met, we're home,’ ” she said. 
“As always when we’re working with 
other jurisdictions, we’re not going 
to say we talked about ‘A’ “B’ and ‘C.”” 

Ramsey, 6, was found strangled in 
her family’s basement Dec. 26. No 
suspects have been named, but the 
girl’s parents, Johnand Patsy Ramsey, 
have not been ruled out as suspects. 
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Associated Press 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Susan 
McDougal claims the office of 
Whitewater prosecutor Kenneth Starr 
offered to make an embezzlement 
charge “go away” if she would testify 
before a federal grand jury the way 
Starr wants her to testify. 

Mrs. McDougal was interviewed 
Tuesday by telephone froma Califor- 
nia jail by television station KATV on 
the one-year anniversary of her im- 
prisonment for contempt of court for 
refusing to testify to a Whitewater 
grand jury investigating President 
Clinton’s business dealings. 

She is accused in California of 
embezzling $150,000 from conduc- 
tor Zubin Mehta and his wife. 


LSU student files suiton drink — 


BY LESLIE ZGANJAR 
Associated Press 


BATON ROUGE, La. — A Loui- 
siana State University fraternity ef- 
fectively required its pledges to drink 
themselves sick in order to join, ac- 
cording to a lawsuit filed by a pledge 
who was treated in the intensive care 
after a frat-sponsored binge that left 
his roommate dead. 

Donald Hunt, 21, filed suit Tues- 
day against the university, Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon fraternity and Murphy’s 
bar, site of the drinking on Aug. 25 
that left him hospitalized. The suit 
seeks unspecified damages for pain 
and suffering and medical bills. 

Hunt contends that he and other 
pledges were forced by SAEmembers 
to drink pitchers of alcohol at the bar 
and vomiting stations were set up “to 
accommodate the large number of 
pledges vomiting.” 

“Unless the pledges participated 
in the drinking at Murphy’s, they ef- 
fectively would not be allowed to join 


| the fraternity,” Hunt’s attorney 





Goucher’s freshmen 
most qualified yet 


Goucher College has rebounded 
from its enrollment decrease of the 
1980s to attract the largest, most quali- 
fied freshman student class of its his- 
tory. 

With an average SAT score of 1180 
and grade point average of 3.2, the 
freshman class enters the school with 
the highest statistics of Goucher’s 113 
years. 

The college has increased not only 
itsaverageincoming GPA butits class 
size as well. When faced with 1765 
applications over the previous year’s 
1190, Goucher administration de- 
cided to expand the number of ac- 
cepted students. 


_,  “Theywereso qualified,” Goucher 


President Judy Jolley Mohraz said in 


a recent Baltimore Sun article. “We - 


took a careful look at the capacity of 
the college and whether we could re- 

’ spond to the students and not change 
_ the character of the personal focus of 
Goucher...and we thought we could.” 

_ Anactor from Nickelodeon’s “The 
Adventures of Pete and Pete” and 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s great-grand- 
daughter are among the incoming 
freshmen. Dawes 
Reasons for the jumpin Goucher’s 
popularity include more merit schol- 


_ arships, more intense marketing, and 


a flattering report in Colleges That 


_ Change Lives by Loren Pope, accord~ 


ing to administrators. 


“Graduate students — 
_ May win textbooks 


y Gradschools.com (http:// 
.gradschools.com). The website, 


hich offers a list of over 24,200 








REGIONALBRIErS 


through directories of grad school 
programs throughout the world. 
Once the studenthas determined their 
area ofacademic study, their searchis 
then subdivided into a geographic 
region. Liberty City Promotions, Inc. 
of Aston, Pennsylvania is the com- 


pany which markets 
Gradschools.com, and also operates 
Studyabroad.com. 


The textbook sweepstakes winner 
will be drawn at the end of Novem- 
ber. The grand prize winner will win 
free textbooks for one semester. 


Bill Gates donates 
$2.25 Min. to JHU 


Bill Gates, chairman of the 
Microsoft Corp, donated 2.25 mil- 
lion dollars from his foundation to 
the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Public Health to be used for com- 
puter-based learning as well as other 
methods to assist family planning in 
developing nations. 

The William H. Gates Foundation 
Grant, which was created by Gates 
and his wife Melinda, will be used to 
create the Family Planning Leader- 
ship Education Institute within the 
school’s Department of Population 
Dynamics. 


The mission of the institute will 


satisfy all of the priorities set forth by 
Gates for his donations: education, 
population issues, and access to tech- 
nology. : 

“Melinda and I are anxious that 
the wonderful progress which has 
been made in diminishing the world’s 
potentially disastrous birthrate over 
the last 30 years continues,” Gates 
said. “We believe that a critical ingre- 


_ dient in this process is indigenous | 


leadership and expertise. The Johns 


Hopkins Leadership Education In- | 
_ stitute should makea significant con- 


tribution.” Saas 
The institute intends to pay for the 
School of Public Health’s education 
of health professionals from devel- 
ing nations in order to train them 
in the field of family planning. 
The Institute also will offer these 


rted individuals information, collabora- 


- tion, and advice after 
home and 
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they return | 
will provide computer-— 
based distance education for their 


Senior professionals in the popu- 
lation field will be invited to the Insti- 
tute to serve as William H. Gates Lead- 
ership Fellows. 

This will allow the professionals to 
spend several months on campus in 
an intensive post-doctoral program. 
Those identified as potential leaders 
will receive William H. Gates Schol- 
arships at JHU for masters or doc- 
toral study in population economics, 
communications, or management 
and design of family planning pro- 
grams. 

The Gates Foundation grant will 
fund distance learning training for 
the colleagues and support staff of 
Family Planning Leadership Educa- 
tion Institute graduates. 


Students can earn on- 
line JHU degrees 


Thirty-seven students from 
around the nation arrived in Balti- 
more for the kickoff of Johns Hop- 
kins’ Distance Education Program 
last July. 

The 15 month course, which will 
be taught largely over the Internet, is 
scheduled around four-month on- 
line sessions interrupted by two-week 
sessions on the Homewood Campus. 

The Distance Education Program 
is currently only available in the Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health. 

Successful completion of the 
course work will earn students a 
graduate certificate in public health. 
This is a new degree being offered by 
Hopkins. 

Students who obtain the degree 

_ will be able to use it to eventually earn 
a full master’s degree in public health, 
_ through additional schooling. 
“We're really trying to harness the 
potential that is out there on the 
_ Web,” said Jim Stofan, the director of 
the Hopkins on-line program. 


Most of the students enrolled in - 


| ERRATA | 





_the program are professionals em- 


ployed by federal, state, and county 
health agencies. Many work for the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 

The Internet has helped to greatly 
advance the correspondence course 
in terms of how they are conducted. 

Now many community colleges 
and state universities are utilizing the 
Internet in order to help educate those 
students who reside in distant loca- 
tions. 

When the CDCP asked schools of 
public health to design an Internet- 
based curriculum for 550 of its field 
workers who lacked masters degrees, 
the Hopkins program got its start. 
Hopkins, Tulane University, Emory 
University, and the University of 
Washington wereallawarded contracts. 

Students will be able to hear lec- 
tures without seeing professors 
through the utilization of graphs, 
charts, photos, and animations that 
will serve to supplement the audio 
portion of the course. 

“An animation might come up to 
describe how a graph changes as you 
input data and you can see how the 


graphs might shift based on different |. 


data,” Stofan said. 

Students will be required to solvea 
series of related problems during the 
interactive sessions. 

The program allows the lessons to 
be stored in memory so the students 
will not miss any instruction if neces- 
sary breaks suchas child care, jobs, or 
household work should arise. 

On certain occasions classes will 
meet for discussions. Students also 


will have the opportunity to meet on- 


line privately with the instructor, fol- 
lowing the same principles of office 


hours, a term familiar to most college 


students. 

Peter Edwards, a CDCP worker 
based in Milwaukee, said, “Not 
many people in my situation can 
take two years off and go to gradu- 
ate school—with family and every- 


» 


thing. : 















region is 7,000, 





Mrs. McDougal said Starr’s office 
told her “that they had already spo- 
ken with the D.A. in Los Angeles and 
that they could take care ofthat andit 
would go away... if] would tell them 
these lies that David Hale was telling 
them, ifI had been willing to cooper- 
ate with them.” 

Starr spokeswoman Debbie 
Gershman, asked for yee Ls 
vided a copy of a Sept. 7, 1996, new 
reset said, “Ms. McDougal (and 
her lawyer) were specifically told that 
under no circumstances ... could we 
control the California state and fed- 


eral authorities who are investigating : 


and prosecuting Ms. McDougal for 
embezzlement and tax evasion. 

Mrs. McDougal and her former 
husband, James McDougal, were 


Frances Strayham said. 

Hunt, of Mandeville, argued that 
the bar was negligent because its em- 
ployees, one of whom was SAE’s 
president, Jason Griffin, should have 
stopped the drinking, especially after 
pledges began passing out. 

The suit said the fraternity failed 
to help nearly two dozen drunk 
pledges brought to the SAE house to 
sleep off the alcohol, and LSU failed 
to regulate or discourage bid night, 
where pledges are formally accepted 
into a fraternity. 

“By allowing the fraternities and 
sororities to exist on campus, our al- 
legation is that they (LSU) are sanc- 
tioning what they know goes on off 
campus,” Ms. Strayham said. 
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business partners of Preside 
Clinton and first lady Hillary Rodh, 
Clinton when Clinton was goverpo, 
of Arkansas. 
The McDougals, along win 
former Gov. Jim Guy Tucker, we, 
convicted of fraud in a Whitewaty 
trial last year in which Hale was ak 
witness. She was sentenced to ty, 
years in prison, but will not begin 
serving that sentence until her 1g. 
month contempt sentence is up, 
Mrs. McDougal said she hopedthy 
powers that be would see it’s timety 
end the Whitewater investigation, — 
“Thave to believe that at some point 
the Congress, or the public, or who. 
ever can stop this investigation wi 
finally say, ‘Enough is enough. Thats 
truly what I’m hoping for,” she said 


LSU attorney Shelby McKenzie 
said the university is not liable for 
Hunt’s injuries. The attorney for the 
bar’s owners did not return a phone 
call. A man who answered the phone 
at the fraternity house refused to com. 
ment and hung up when a reporter | 
asked to speak to an SAE official. 

Authorities said Hunt was near 
death early on the morning of Aug. 26 
when paramedics arrived at the fra- 
ternity house after receiving an emer- 
gency call. 

He was not breathing, but para- 
medics managed to revivehim. 

His friendand roommate, 20-year- 
old Benjamin Wynne, also was not 
breathing. Wynne was pronounced - 
dead at the hospital. 
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settles 
‘water 
buffalo’ 


lawsuit 


BY SCOTT LANMAN 


University Wire 


PHILADELPHIA, 
The “water buffalo” 
nally over. 

Asettlement hasbeen reached 
between Eden Jacobowitz and 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
with the University paying 
Jacobowitz’s attorney, Edward 
Rubenstone, “under $10,000” to 
cover part of Jacobowitz’s fees 
and expenses. 

Rubenstone said that he was 
“not particularly” satisfied with 
the settlement, but Jacobowitz 
— who has just begun his first 
year at the Fordham University 
Law School in Lincoln Center in 
New York — stressed that “ 
very nice to know it’s over.” 

“Tt was an incredibly annoy- 
ing, nagging incident that 
shouldn’thave lasted longer than 
an hour. Instead, it took four or 
five years,” the 23-year-old 
added. 

Jacobowitz sued the Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia Common 
Pleas Court in February 1996 for 
$50,000, alleging that the Uni- 
versity inflicted emotional dis- 
tress and violated its contract 
with him. 

Jacobowitz, a 1996 College 
graduate, was a freshman in 
January 1993 when a group of 
African American women per- 
formed a sorority ritual that in- 
volved singing songs late at night 
in Superblock. 

From his sixth-floor High 
Rise East room, he shouted what 
five of the women — all mem- 
bers of Delta Sigma Theta Soror- 
ity, Inc. — perceived to be a ra- 
cial epithet, and they filed 
harassment charges against him 
in the student judicial system. 

After The Wall Street Journal, 
conservative talk-show host 
Rush Limbaugh and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union — 
among others — took up 
Jacobowitz’s cause, the women 
dropped the chargesin May 1993 
because they didn’t think they 
could get a fair hearing. 

“I think the case exposed 
Penn’s hypocrisy, its repression, 
its double standards and the 
nightmare of a speech code at a 
major university,” said History 
Professor Alan Kors, a free- 
speech advocate who advised 
Jacobowitz in the judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

“It led to profound and, I 
hope, permanent changes at the 
University,” he added. 

Jacobowitz’s case led to the 
dissolution of Penn’s racial ha- 
rassment policy, a part of which 
was knownas the “speech code.” 
The women Colleen 


Penn. 
saga is fi- 


it’s 


Bonnicklewis, Suzanne Jenkins, . 


Ayanna Taylor, Nikki Taylorand 
Denita Thomas — charged 
Jacobowitz with violating the 
code, which broadly bans racist 
behavior. 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


To those Johns Hopkins students 
walking through the Gilman Quad 
on September 1 it might have ap- 
peared that they were in Hollywood 
rather than in Baltimore. For the past 
three and a half weeks shooting has 
been taking place in and around Bal- 
timore ona film called Dead Man’s 
Curve. 

According to First Assistant Di- 
rector Paul Silver, the picture is about 
college students who kill their room- 
mate and make the act look like a 
suicide in order to obtain 4.0 grade 
averages. Dead Man’s Curve, written 
and directed by Baltimore native Dan 
Rosen, is scheduled to be released in 
January 1998 in time for the Sundance 
Film Festival in Utah. 

Both Silver and Rosen remarked 
that the University has been very co- 
operative throughout this process. 
Silver said that the only stipulation 
that the University gave to the cast 
and crew of the movie was to make 
sure that they didn’t hassle any Hop- 
kins students. 


After a year and $17.5 million in 
renovations, the once-decaying 70- 
year-old Homewood Apartments 


The phrase “water buffalo” is a 
rough translation of a Hebrew word 
meaninga foolish person, maintained 
Jacobowitz, who was born in Israel 
and whose native language is Hebrew. 

In 1994, an internal University in- 
vestigation into the incident, as well 
its handling by the Judicial Inquiry 
Office, said Penn treated the women 
unfairly. 

But the ACLU said at the time that 
the report displayed ignorance of due 
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Jacobowitz| Independent film recently shoots 


various scenes at Johns Hopkins 


Many students win the roles of extras in the campus comedy 


“Hopkins is very protective of 


their students,” said Silver, “Since 
placement tests were occurring dur- 
ing the days that we were filming it 
was very important for us not to 
bother the students.” In addition to 
the scenes shot on campus, more 
footage was scheduled to be filmed at 
a rowhouse along St. Paul Street. 
Rosen made it very clear that the film 
is not set at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, nor is the school mentioned any- 
where in the picture. The name of the 
college where the film is set is never 
mentioned in the movie. Certain 
scenes were also shot at nearby 
Towson University. Silver and Rosen 
both asserted that filming was going 
“very well” and that working on the 
movie has been “a blast.” 

“What I love about working onan 
independent film rather than a pic- 
ture produced by a Hollywood stu- 
dio is that there’s always much more 
of a family atmosphere amongst the 
cast and crew. The crew on Dead 
Man’s Curve has been wonderful,” 
commented Silver. 

One extra, who wished to remain 
anonymous, on Dead Man’s Curve 
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Awork in progress: the Homewood Apartments will be fully completed 
by the end of November. 


JHU renovates 
Homewood buildings 


BY JOE GROSSBERG , 
News-Letter Staff 


complex has been reincarnated as 
state-of-the-art student residences, 
university offices, and a shopping 
center. 

Johns Hopkins University pur- 


process and law. 

Then-College freshman Christo- 
pher Pryor, Jacobowitz’s roommate, 
was also investigated by the JIO for 
telling the same women to “get your 
fat asses out of here.” 

Sheldon Hackney, who was Uni- 
versity president at the time of the 
incident, said yesterday that he was 
unfairly criticized for not stepping in 
to defend Jacobowitz. 





State Supreme Court to hear case 
about VA Tech college newspaper 


BY DALE STAHL AND STEVE 
SCHROEDER 
University Wire 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. 
— A recent article in Virginia 
Tech’s student newspaper de- 
scribeda prominentadministra- 
tor as the “Director of Butt Lick- 
ing” —a title that could cost the 
paper a small fortune. 
A reporter initially inter- 
viewed Sharon Yeagle, assistant 
to the vice president of student 
affairs, in April 1996 for a story 
regarding the Virginia 
Governor’s Fellows Program. In 
the Times’ story her name and 
title appeared correctly; how- 
ever, in a display quote she was 
referred to as the “Director of 
Butt Licking” —a template used 
by the newspaper to determine 
spacerequirements until the cor- 
rect title is entered. © 
Although the newspaper 


apologized publicly after the mistake, 
the Times did not print a retraction 
for nearly three months. As a result, 
Yeagle sued the newspaper for defa- 
mation, asking for $850,000. 

When asked to provide more de- 
tails regarding the lawsuit, Yeagle said 
she could not comment about the in- 
cident because it is still under review. 
Yeagle’s attorney S.D. Roberts Moore 
could not be reached for comment. 

Ray W. Grubbs, a Montgomery 
County Circuit Court judge, dis- 
missed Yeagle’s original suit, filed in 
April 1996, in March on the grounds 
that an average person would not be- 
lieve the title was truthful. 

But the State Supreme Court 
agreed Friday to hear Yeagle’s appeal. 
If Yeagle wins the appeal, the case 
returns to the circuit court for a jury 
trial. 

According to the Associated Press, 
the newspaper argues the mistake was 
not intentional. Like most newspa- 
pers, the Times uses the templates to 


hold space during the paper’s pro- 
duction process. 

Editors for the paper, however, 
failed to remove the offensive tem- 
plateand replace it with Y eagle’s cor- 
rect title. News Editor Robin Laatz 
refused to comment about the mis- 
take, referring all questions to the 
Times’ attorney, Dan Brown of Rich- 
mond, who could not be reached for 
comment. 

While the Times may have to pay 
up to $850,000 in damages in addi- 
tion to their legal fees, the lawsuit is 
unusual because student newspapers 
rarely are sued because of their 
smaller budgets. 

“It’s one thing to go after The 
Washington Post or The New York 
Times, but cases against student 
newspapersare very rare because stu- 
dent editors don’t have very much 
money,” said Robert O’Neil, law pro- 
fessor and director of the Thomas 
Jefferson Center for the Protection 
of Free Expression. 


commented that the whole experience 
was “really cool.” The extra, who heard 
about the filming schedule a few weeks 
ago, said, “Nobody on the set was 
pretentious and there was very mini- 
mal security. The actors, even Mat- 
thew Lillard, were very approachable 
and they were extremely kind to the 
extras.” 
which were friends of the director, 
worked for free. “The film is very bi- 
zarre and low budget, but I’m very 
much looking forward to seeing it 
when it is released in theaters,” re- 
marked the extra. 

The film is being independently 
financed by Alan Suritsky. Most of 
the actors in the movie are from Los 
Angeles. Among those starring in the 
film are Matthew Lillard, last seen in 
Scream, Dana Delaney and Mike 
Vartan. Not only is Rosen directing 
the film, but he also wrote the script. 
Of the many scripts that Rosen has 
written, Dead Man’s Curve is the first 
that he is directing himself. 

“T have sold some scripts to stu- 
dios, so I’m very proud of that, but I 
will admit that I’ve been really lucky,” 
explained Rosen. 


Most of the extras, some of 
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Passersby could catch a glimpse of the filming of Dead Man’s Curve, set 


for release next year. 


WHAT'S WHERE IN THE 
HOMEWOOD APARTMENTS 


FLOOR NORTH 


TERRACE 





CSOS OFFICE 
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RESIDENTIAL 
RESIDENTIAL 


RESIDENTIAL 


chased the Charles and 31st Streets 
buildings in 1970 and discovered that 
the aged structures were in desperate 
need of repair. Rather than just refur- 
bish the most decrepit areas, the Uni- 
versity decided to invest more funds 
in a total reconstruction of the com- 
plex. 

“We did a total renovation of the 
apartment buildings and annex ... 
gutted it down to the support beams,” 
said Melvin Widomski of the Offices 
of Facilities & Real Estate, who is 
Project Manager of the construction 
effort. 

The complex consists of two six- 
story buildings, the North and the 
South, anda two-story annexattached 
to the south, along 30th Street. Be- 


Drive. Intens 
words youre i 


SOUTH ANNEX 


LAUNDRY, STORAGE, 
MAINTENANCE, 
CSOS LOADING DOCK 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
CSOS 

RESIDENTIAL 
RESIDENTIAL 
RESIDENTIAL 


RESIDENTIAL 





cause the Homewoodis on ahill, each 
building also has a terrace level. 

Apartments, available to graduate 
students and non-freshman under- 
graduates as of August 23, are located 
on the third through sixth floors of 
the two main buildings. There are 12 
singles, 28 doubles, 16 triples, 12 four- 
bedroom apartments and 56 efficien- 
cies. Approximately 70 percent of the 
residences are furnished. 

All apartments have a refrigera- 
tor, stove, sink and full bathroom. 
They are also equipped for cable tele- 
vision and data/Internet-capable tele- 
phonelines. Other welcome additions 
are thermal windows, central air con- 
ditioning and adjustable thermostats 
in each apartment. 


. Those aren't | 
to see in many — 
. Then 
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Furnished apartments will cost 
from $395 to $715 per person per 
month, and the rent for unfurnished 
ones willrun from $350 to $670. Other 
amenities for the residents include a 
meeting room, an exercise room and 
a downstairs laundry room. 

The managers of the renovations 
have taken care of the issue of secu- 
rity in several ways. Residents need 
an access card to enter the building; 
and guests must use a buzzer to gain 
entrance. Additionally, the elevators 
and laundry room have glass walls so 
that potential assailants in these en- 
closed areas are in plain view. Lastly, 
an escort service is available for stu- 
dents walking between the 
Homewood Apartments and cam- 
pus. 

New offices for the Center for So- 
cial Organization of Schools (CSOS) 
will occupy the second floor of both 
the North and South Buildings and 
the entirety of the annex. Addition- 
ally, the Office of Communications 
and Public Affairs will have their of- 
fices moved to the South Building’s 
first floor. The 32,000 square feet of 
office space will be ready by Novem- 
ber 1. 

Onthe first floor and terrace levels 
ofthe North Building, separated from 
the apartments, are 18,500 square feet 
of space intended for commercial use. 
Theuniversity hopes to lease the space 
to one or more student-oriented busi- 
nesses, such as fast food restaurants 
and copy centers, by October and to 
have the stores open by Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

On the terrace level of the South 
Building will be the laundry room, 
storage areas, maintenance areas and 
a loading dock for the Center for So- 
cial Organization of Schools. 





. 


Unknown suspects _ entered 
 complainant’s apartment and re- August 31 . 
moved currency from bedroom. 1:30 a.m. — 500 Blk Exeter Hall 
«11:20 p.m. _ 100 Blk W. 39th St. Ave. Suspect(s) grabbed victim. Took 
Person(s) unknownenteredbusiness, car Kensie 1984 Chevy. No injury 
taking ‘om register. t not 
ay ims Laie ig Nara r4.07 a.m. — 3600 Blk Keswick 
August 30 aa _ Rd. Suspect entered store, displayed 
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Council members debate food service issues, parliamentary procedure. 


Student Council starts 
year with discussion 


BY DIMITRI VARMAZIS 
News-Letter Staff 


One of the most common com- 
plaints Hopkins students have about 
their school is the food. Searching for 
ways to remedy this continuing prob- 
lem, the Student Council convened 
its first meeting on Wednesday night 
at 7 p.m. and called in an outside 
representative to discuss the issue. 

The representative, food consult- 
ant David Porter, was summoned by 
Jean DeVito; assistant director of 
Auxiliary Enterprises. DeVito, along 
with head of Auxiliary Enterprises 
Bettye Miller, was also present at the 
meeting. Porter cited studies con- 
ducted during the previous year 
which noted a general dissatisfaction 
with the food offered at Wolman Sta- 


tion and Terrace Court Cafe, espe- 
cially when compared to the more 
appealing meals provided at Lever- 
ing. A consensus quickly developed 
that the food at Hopkins definitely 
needs to be improved, not only in 
terms of nutritive value but also in 
ter f aesthetic appeal. 








“Theyre [food service 
representatives] out to 


make students happy.” 
—OMAR NOUR 
Levering, too, received its fair share 


of complaints. Students were upset 
about the stuffy, crowded atmosphere 


there, and complained that the stu- 
dent area needs to be enlarged. 

The lack of alternate dining 
choices and general student ameni- 
ties was also discussed. A proposal 
forthe creation ofanewconvenience 
store within easy reach of students 
was repeatedly mentioned. Royal 
Farms was accused of being “tiny” 
and inadequate for student needs. 
However, the Mariott representative 
emphasized that any changes like the 
addition of another convenience 
store would have to wait until the 
departure of most of the student body 
during Intersession. 

The first half of the meeting itself 
ended with a round of applause, and 
Council members expressed opti- 
mism that the meeting would change 
the food services at Hopkins for the 
better. The Council was assured that 
by spring, an agenda will be formed 
to implement change in Hopkins’ 
food services program. “They ’re out 
to make students happy,” said Omar 
Nour, vice-president of the class of 
2000, of the food representatives. 

The second half began with the 
usual executive reports, and the main 
item on the agenda was an omnibus 
parliamentary procedures proposal 
pushed by Executive Board Presi- 
dent Matt Schernecke. The purpose 
of the approved plan was to make the 
Council meetings adhere more 
strictly to Robert’s Rules of Order. 
Several appointments were also 
made, notably Paul Narain as Stu- 
dent Council Parliamentarian. Act- 
ing in the spirit of the omnibus pro- 
posal espoused by Schernecke, 
Narain’s job will be to question pro- 
cedures and ensure that members 
adhere to the details of the constitu- 
tion. 

Also, Jim Kim was appointed to the 
position of Undergraduate Program- 
ming Committee Co-Chair. The only 
measure not successfully passed at the 
meeting wasa housing proposal spon- 
sored by Damien Newton, which, 
though it did not fail, was tabled until 
the next week’s meeting. 

After the final Committee and 
Class Reports, the Counciladjourned 
for the evening. 





Tourist steals tribute to Diana 
20-year-old is charged $160, suffers punch and humiliation 


Associated Press 


LONDON — A judge fined a 20- 
year-old Sardinian tourist $160 to- 
day for stealing a white teddy bear left 
as a tribute to Princess Diana. 

On his way out of the courthouse, 
Londoner Gerard Moorhouse stiff- 
ened the sentence, punching Fabio 
Piras in the face. 

“My Diana! She was the queen of 
everybody’s hearts,” Moorhouse said 
at the time. 

Piras pleaded guilty to stealing the 
teddy bear. 

He told Bow Street Magistrates 
Court in London that he took the 
bear from St. James’s Palace on Tues- 
day. 
Piras said he wanted to give the 
bearandanattached condolence card 
from a child to his girlfriend. 

“Tam so sorry. I feel ashamed,” he 
said after the hearing. 

The toy was one of hundreds of 
thousands of tributes left for the prin- 
cess, who died Aug. 31 in a car crash 


Charles Village community crime report, August 29-Sept. 4 


August 29 

*6 a.m. — 2800 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect burglarized 
victim’s home. 

*9:20a.m. — 4300 Blk Roland Ave. 
Unknown person removed a 10- 
speed Royceunion bike from the front 
porch of the above location. 

+10 a.m. — 200 Blk E. University 
Pkwy. Unknown suspect entered the 
home, taking $600 worth of CD’s. 

_ *10:05 a.m. — 3100 Blk Ellerslie 

_ Ave. Unknown suspect robbed vic- 
tim at gunpoint. Witnesses saw the 
suspect canvassing the check cashing 
store. 

+4 p.m. — 3400 Blk Roland Ave. 
Unknown suspect in unknown man- 
ner stole 1994 Dodge. No anti-theft 
device used. Ce’ 
- +5:18 p.m, — 3700 Blk Elm Ave. 
Unknown suspects gained entry 
through the garage by removing 

"screen and shattered window. Took 


property. — 
5:44 p.m. — 100 Blk W. 39th St. 


ip4 


: 12:01 a.m. — 3200 Blk Chestnut 


__ Ave. Person(s) unknown pried open 
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in Paris. She was pursued by photog- 
raphers before the car crashed. In- 





On his way out of the 
courthouse, Londoner 
Gerard Moorhouse 
stiffened the sentence, 
punching Fabio Piras 
in the face. 





vestigation continues into the acci- 
dent which caused the death of Diana 
and two other passengers in the car. 

The condolence card, attached 
to the bear which Piras admitted 
to stealing, said: “Diana, we love 
you.” 

“The court takes a serious view of 


window to home, taking property. 
Value unknown. 

*1:18 a.m. — 400 Blk Merryman 
Lane. Unknown person removed 
various property from unsecured 
1993 Acura. 

+3: 50 a.m. — 2700 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Suspect approached victim. Hit 
her in the mouth with his fist, taking 
her purse. Value: $50,000. 

*7 a.m. — 700 Blk Bunnecke Ave. 


Unknown suspect entered house 


through unlocked window, moved 
some furniture, and exited. 

10:45 a.m, — 2600 Blk North 
Calvert St. Unknown suspect forced 
side door, entered and removed com- 
puter and bicycle. Loss of $1500. 

*12:30 p.m. — Unknown suspect 
removed Hawaiian plant from front 
porch. Loss of $150. 

*4:30 p.m. — 500 Blk W. 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect took victim’s un- 
secured bicycle and fled. Suspect 
dropped bike when chased by un- 
known persons. Bike was recovered. 


knife. Took $340 from 


register. No 
injuries. est 
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this matter,” Magistrate Lorraine 
Morgan told Piras. 

“Tt was a particularly mean and 
unpleasant theft which you perpe- 
trated,” the magistrate told Piras in 
court. 

She initially sentenced him to 
seven days in a young offenders insti- 
tution. 

After consideration, though, she 
decided that the tourist would have 
to paya $160 fine or spend seven days 
in jail. 

Aldo Amati, a spokesman for the 
Italian Embassy, called the fine given 
to Piras by the magistrate a “reason- 
able” sentence. 

However, he was disturbed by the 
public’s treating of Piras. 

“The fact that he was punched is 
despicable even though I fully under- 
stand the depth of public feeling over 
the death of the Princess of Wales,” 
Amati said. 

The funeral for the Princess of 
Wales was held on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 6. 


*11:16 a.m. — 3000 Blk. Matthews 
St. Known suspect arrested after at- 
tempting to run victim down with 
vehicle. No injuries. 

*12:02 p.m. — 2800 Blk North 
Charles St. Unknown person broke 
the rear driver side window and re- 
moved property from 1995 Toyota. 

*12:53 p.m. — 3800 Blk Old York 
Rd. Suspect robbed store at gun point 
taking $500. 2 people arrested. : 

*1:40 p.m. — 3400 Blk Guilford. 


Unknown suspect forced rear win- ° 


dow and entered. Loss unknown. 

°3:50 p.m. — Unit Blk W. Univer- 
sity Pkwy. Unknown suspect in un- 
known manner broke windowof 1991 
Ford. Entered and removed Gold 
clubs, CD player, money. 

+4:33 p.m. — 4400 Blk Wickford 
Rd. Complainant states she was un- 
able to locate her wallet with various 

roperty. 

j 030 p.m. — Chestnut Ave. Un- 
known suspects stole alight blue 1992 
4-door Sundance. No witnesses. 

+11:30 p.m. — 200 Blk Southway. 
Two suspects approached victim, 
grabbed him, pointed gun and took 
one key case with keys and $.98. Same 
recovered, | 


September 1 
*8:45 am. — 2800 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect attempted 


to exit store without paying for items — 


“ 


Nee 
Student Council Attendance, September 10, 1997 


Executive Officers 


President Matthew E. Schernecke 

VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 
VP Administration Parag Parekh 

Secretary Valerie Marchi 

Treasurer Brian Weinthal 


Class of 1998 


President Duncan Belser III 

Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf II 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 
Representative Jim Kim 
Representative Monet McCorvey 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-7541 
243-4528 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
516-3911 
467-9755 


Representative Ron Mendelow 


Class of 1999 


President Sonal Agarwal 

Vice President Puneet Chopra 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 
Representative Teddy Chao 


516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2772 


Representative Ed Hosono 


Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack 


Vice President Omar Nour 


Secretary/Treasurer 


Representative Susan Kim 
Representative Daniel Shapero 
Representative George Soterakis 


GOP Senator: Helms * dictatorial’ | 


BY LAURA MYERS 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Senator Jesse 
Helms is being “arbitrary and dicta- 
torial” by refusing to hold a hearing 
on William Weld’s nomination to be 
ambassador to Mexico, a senior Re- 
publican on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee charged today in an 
interview. 

Helms, chairman of the commit- 
tee, bowed to bipartisan pressure 
Tuesday and called a “special meet- 
ing” on Weld — but insisted, as he 
has in the past, that “the Weld nomi- 
nation will not be on the agenda.” 

Sen. Richard Lugar, the No. 2 rank- 
ing Republican on the committee and 
leader of the effort to force a hearing 
for Weld, blasted Helms in an inter- 
view today. 

“Clearly, he is quite arbitrary and 
dictatorial with regard to this hear- 
ing,” Lugar (R-Ind.) said on NBC’s 
“Today” show. “He hasindicated that 
something will not occur regardless 
of who in the world might want to 
have it. ...” ; 

In. agreeing to hold a meeting of 
the committee, Helms asserted that 
only he, as chairman, has the right to 
determine the agenda. 

“We think this is a serious consti- 
tutional principle. Advise and con- 
sent means consent by all senators ... 
in addition to Senator Helms,” Lugar 
said. 

Asked about his chance of suc- 
cess, Lugar said, “You'll just have to 
stay tuned. ... | have no way of pre- 
dicting how it will turn out. I hope 
justice will occur.” 


taken. Value taken and recovered: 
$6.36. 

*10:20 a.m. — 3900 Blk Keswick 
Rd. Unknown suspect without per- 
mission removed computer off of 
desk during non-business hours. No 
witnesses. 

+12:30 p.m. — 700 Blk W. 40th St. 
Suspect arrested after removing 
toothpaste from display and failing 
to pay for it. 

*1:30 p.m. — 800 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect came up on porch 
and removed porchset, value of $140. 
NO witnesses. 

*2:26 p.m. — 500 Blk E. 29th St. 
Unknown person removed cell phone 
from unsecured 1994 Toyota. 

*3:53 p.m. — 700 Blk Berry St. 
Unknown suspect took one moun- 
tain bike valued at $180. 

*5:50 p.m. — 200 Blk Ridgemede 
Rd. Unknown suspects removed bi- 
cycle from complainant’s garage. 
Witnesses state that two unknown 
suspects were seen taking bike from 
garage. . 

*8:25 p.m. — 3800 Blk Hickory 
Ave. Suspect entered property and 
took ply wood valued at $42. 

9:58 p.m. — 900 Blk E. 41st St. 
Unknown suspect struck victim with 
baseball bat. No injuries reported. 

11:10 p.m. — 700 Blk E. 37th St. 
Two unknown males, who identified 


themselves as police officers, entered _ 


the victim’s home and robbed him of 


\ 


F \ 


366-2865 


516-3647 

516-3213 
Under Protest 

516-3742 

516-3121 

516-3538 


The White House welcomed 
Lugar’s opposition to Weld, and ques- 
tioned the fairness of a special meet- 
ing. 

“That doesn’t make sense to the 
White House. The whole notion of a 
presidential nominee not getting a 
hearing doesn’t make sense,” Press 
Secretary Mike McCurry said. 

Helms set the time and place for 
the committee meeting — Friday, a 
half hour before high noon — and 
the topic. 

Helms(R-N.C.), who rejects Weld 
as soft on drugs, said he would call no 


" witnesses at the meeting. 


And, he said, Senate Parliamen- 
tarian Bob Dove would be available 
to explain why as committee chair- 
man Helms has the power to block 
nominations. 

Dove “advises me that sole author- 
ity for setting the agenda for this or 
any other meeting rests with the chair- 
man of the committee,” Helms wrote 

He added, “Ihave asked Mr. Dove 
to be present at the meeting in case 
questions arise regarding Senate rules 
and procedures.” 

The letter went to Lugar, Gordon 
Smith (R-Ore.), John Kerry (D- 
Mass.), and Joseph Biden (D-Del.), 
who last week signed the request to 
force Helms to schedule a “special 
meeting” which would concern 
Weld’s nomination. 

Helms maintains that he sets the 
agenda for all meetings. 

The senators made the request for 
a special meeting last week and Helms 
had until the end of business Tuesday 
to respond. 

Lugar believes he has enough sup- 


$500. 


September 2 

*1:03 a.m. — 400 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown person removed property , 
from backseat of 1991 Suzuki. 

2:15 a.m. — 3700 Blk Old York 
Rd. Known suspect was arrested for 
cutting victim with knife during ar- 
gument. 

+2:30 a.m. — 100 Blk W. 39th St. 
Unknown person entered store 
through ceiling, taking $232 from reg- 
ister. 

7:30 "a.m. 3500 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
in unknown manner forced front 
basement door. Entered and removed 
two rifles, TV, computer, clothing. 
Loss of $2515. 

*6:27 p.m. — 2700 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Unknown suspect forced rear win- 
dow, entered and removed TV and 
VCR, value of $250. Property was re- 
covered, 

*8:30 p.m. — 4500 Blk Underwood 
Rd. Persons(s) unknown unlawfully 
removed the victim’s 1994 Plymouth, 

*9:48 p.m. — Suspect forced entry 
and took three backpacks valued at 
$500. 


_ September 3 


 +5:45 a.m. — 600 Blk E. 34th St. 


Unknown suspect forced front win- 
dow. Entered and removed TV and 


answering machine. Loss of $210. via 
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port from the eight Democrats on the 
committee and Smith to force a full- 
scale hearing — but again Helms in- 
sists that Senate rules give him the 
power to control what goes on at the 
hearing. 

Helms, who already has the strong 
public backing of most Republicans — 
onhis committee, gained anotherally 
Tuesday. 

Sen. John Ashcroft (R-Mo.), a 
committee member who had sup- 
ported Weld, switched sides to de- 
nounce the nominee for attacking 
Helms personally. | 

Weld, amoderate Republican, has 
portrayed his bid for the Mexico job 
as a fight for the “soul of the Republi- 
can Party.” 

“I don’t think that the way this 
nomination was approached is the 
kind of way in which these things 
ought to be conducted and think the 
world sees it that way too,” Ashcroft 
explained in an interview. 

“The whole approach. I mean, 
you re talking about the job, which is 
diplomacy,” Ashcroft added. 

Asked if Weld at least deserved a 
hearing, Ashcroft said, “I don’t in- 
tend to go against the chairman on 
that.” 

“I don’t think we’re going to vote © 
on it. It’s over,” he added. 

Clinton, nonetheless, made an- 
other pitch Tuesday for Weld. 

“TI believe still that he is the best 
person to beambassador to Mexico,” 
the president said in a speech at 
American University. 

“I believe when a president nomi-- 
nates someone fora job, that person’s 
entitled to a hearing.” 


*12:30 p.m. — 2700 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect forced rear win- 
dow, entered, and removed TV and 
VCR. Value of $250. Property was 
recovered, g 

*4:30 p.m. — 3600 Blk Falls Rd. 
Person(s) unknown entered an unse-. 
cured lotand unlawfully removed rim 
and tire from vehicle. Value $100. 

*7:20 p.m. — 2700 Blk St. Paul St. 
Suspectarrested afterremoving chairs 
from front porch. Loss of $20. 


September 4 

*6 a.m. — 3400 Blk Oakenshaw 
Place. Unknown suspect broke win- 
dow, unlocked kitchen door, entered, 
and took one Toshiba VCR. Value: 
$300. 

*12:15 p.m. — 2400 BIKN. Calvert 
St. Unknown suspect broke into 
victim’s home through rear window 
and tool VCR. i 

*1:20p.m._3700BlkGreenmount. 
Ave Unknown suspect in unknown 
matter opened second floor window 
and stole a TV. Then exited through 
rear door, ‘i Secale 

-4:30p.m. — 200BIkE. University | 
Pkwy. Unknown suspect broke 
victim’s driver side window. Reached 
in and took radar detector. Suspect 
ran into alley toward Homewood, 


September 11, 1997 





Continued from Page Al 
was the central figure named ina law- 
suit filed by Michael Maholchic, then 
Thermal Services vice president. 
Maholchic filed the lawsuit against 
the former President and Chairman 
of TSI, Stewart P. Mayo. 

Among the allegations in the suit 
are charges that Mayo diverted atleast 
$109,000 of TSI payments from JHU 
and the Fort Meade Defense Infor- 
Mation School, a federal agency. 
Maholchic’s lawsuit purports that the 
diverted money was used to make 
renovations on the vacation home of 
Schuerholz. 

Also included in the suit are 
charges that Hopkins was continu- 
ously billed by Mayo for equipment 
and work that the university never 
saw. According to The Baltimore Sun, 
the suit charges that Mayo arranged 
for the Frederick Brewing Co, in 


which Schuerholz was an investor, to 
pay TSI only $20,000 for repairs cost- 
ing $60,000. In exchange, Mayo re- 
ceived stock in Frederick Brewing 
from Schuerholz for below its true 
cost, the suit alleges. 

Hopkins policy states, “The Uni- 
versity prohibits vendors from offer- 
ing its faculty and staff any incen- 
tives, gifts, or gratuities in exchange 
for conducting business. The Uni- 
versity expects its faculty and staff to 
avoid having any conflict of interest 
in directing business to any vendor. 
Our employees are to have no per- 
sonal interest in suggesting or speci- 
fying vendors. They are not to accept 
any direct incentives or rewards, fi- 
nancial or otherwise, for conducting 
business with a vendor.” If 
Maholchic’s allegations are true, 
Schuerholz would have been in viola- 
tion of university policy for his in- 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
NEWS 


FBI investigates wrongdoing | Dershowitz defends his 
representation of clients 


volvement with Mayo. 

The litigating parties settled the 
suit last June with a reorganization of 
Thermal Services. Under the settle- 
ment, Mayo relinquished all involve- 
ment with the company for an undis- 


closed sum. 
ia EEN EEA TOA 


Mayo relinquished all 





involvement with the 
company for an 


undisclosed sum. 


The TSI Board of Directors also 
reportedly adopted a resolution to 
prevent such abuses from occurring 
in the future. 





California council may ban 
pepper spray for police use 


BY NORMAN WEISS 
University Wire 


BERKELEY, Calif. — The Berke- 
ley City Council is expected to vote 
tonight over whether to enact the 
nation’s first-ever ban on the police 
use of pepper spray. 

Pepper spray contains the chemi- 
cal ingredient oleoresin capsicum, a 
derivative of capsicum pepper plants. 
When humans come in contact with 
the spray, it causes immense eye irri- 
tation. The ban, if passed, would im- 
mediately force the Berkeley Police 
Department to cease all use of the 
chemical spray. The vote follows a 
report by the Pepper Spray Task 
Force, released in late July, that calls 
for an end to all use of the repellent. 

Council members have been di- 
vided along partisan lines over the 
proposal, with council liberals favor- 
ing the ban and moderates firmly 
opposed. The council voted 5-4 
against temporarily banning the use 
of pepper spray in May. Liberal 
Councilmember Linda Maio, who 
represents West Berkeley, was the 
only liberal who voted to oppose the 
ban. 

Those favoring the ban have stated 
that the substance does more harm 
than good. They said that pepper 
spray, when used during an arrest, 
could potentially kill or injure indi- 
viduals with heart conditions or res- 
piratory problems such as asthma. 
They also said they fear that the spray 


will restrict breathing during situa- 
tions when suspects are under re- 
straint. 

There have been concerns that 
police use of the spray could cost the 
city money in the form of lawsuits. 
Two lawsuits have already been filed 
against the city over police use of pep- 
per spray, including one that was 
settled in February for $75,000. 

Some who favor the use of pepper 
spray said that police will be hindered 
if they are not armed with the chemi- 
cal. Moderate council members said 
the chemical equalizes “the playing 
field” for officers who have a smaller 
physical stature. 

“T think all of Berkeley agrees on 
the importance of having a diverse 
police force, particularly when one- 
sixth of our police force is female,” 
said Councilmember Polly 
Armstrong, who represents southeast 
Berkeley. “Pepper spray is an impor- 
tant tool for an officer who is smaller 
than the average police officer pro- 
file.” 

But Mike Sherman, a substitute 
teacher and task force member, said 
he feels that the police should not be 
allowed to use pepper spray because 
its effects have proven to be deadly. 

“T think this is a deadly weapon,” 
he said. “People are being killed with 
it. Since this has gone public, we are 
getting calls from all over the country 
about deaths resulting from pepper 
spray.” 

Concerns over police use of pep- 


per spray were raised earlier this year 
when the UCPD employed pepper 
spray against affirmative action pro- 
testers locked in Sproul Hall. Critics 
of pepper spray said the videotapes of 
the incident clearly showan excessive 
use of the substance. 

“The UC police’s own video shows 
them using pepper spray as if it were 
a waterhose at a distance,” said John 
Vance, who mans a table on Tele- 
graph Avenue that shows and dis- 
tributes a video of the incident for $3. 

The task force has recommended 
that the council “take whatever steps 
necessary” to repeal laws that allow 
ordinary citizens to use pepper spray, 
and to consider banning the sale of 
the substance from within city limits. 

In addition to the Pepper Spray 
Task Force, the Peace and Justice 
Commission and the Police Review 
Commission have taken a stand 
against the use of the chemical. 

Task force member Lisa Stephens 
said the eight-member body investi- 
gated every aspect of police involve- 
ment with pepper spray in order to 
come up with their decision. 

“We reviewed everything that 
people brought to us that we could 
get our hands on,” she said. “We took 
testimony from police officers (and) 
we reviewed FBI material, training 
information and medicalinformation 
for six months.” 

Anti-pepper spray activists have 
scheduled a rally at 6 p.m. tonight, an 
hour before the council meeting. 





Pepper spray used to break up 
rowdy U. New Hampshire party 


Students divided 
on whether police 
were forced to 
extreme measures 


by partygoers 


BY ROBB SCHLOSSER 
University Wire 


DURHAM, N.H.— A major party 
turned into a minor riot Sunday 
morning atan apartment complex on 
theintersection of Madbury Roadand 
Garrison Avenue when police tried 
to disperse a crowd of 400 to 500 
students. 

Police used pepper spray, a Ger- 
man shepherd and authorities from 
six neighboring towns to control the 
mass of party-goers after two officers 
were pelted with bottles, rocks and 
cans, according to Durham police. 

The incident was sparked at ap- 
proximately 12:05 a.m. Sunday when 
the two Durham Police officers - who 
were preparing to identify the origin 
of the party - shined their headlights 
and spotlights on the massive crowd 
of revelers who had gathered on the 
lawn of 37 Garrison Ave., which is 
also knownas the old lacrosse house, 
according to Durham Police. 

Durham Police said members of 
the gathering became rowdy, chant- 
ing obscenities and tossing beer 

bottles and rocks toward the officers. 


- Additional Durham and UNH - 


authorities were called to the scene 
and moved the crowd away from the 
_ apartment complex down to the in- 
tersection of Madbury Road and Gar- 

_ risonAvenue. 
_ However, the group stopped mov- 
_ ing at the intersection and continued 


to throw objects at the police, accord- 
ing to Qurham Police. 

Another call was placed for more 
police assistance, which included 25 
to 30 additional officers from UNH, 
the State Police, Lee, Newmarket, 
Nottingham, Northwood, Barrington 
and Newington, according to 
Durham Police Chief David Kurz. 

Durham Police used pepper spray 
to disperse the crowd, which began to 
break up and move southerly up Gar- 
rison Avenue toward Main Street. 


‘Tve seen other parties 
broken up much more. 


calmly? 
—ERIC JAWORSKI 





A 21-year-old student, junior 


Patrick Harvey, was arrested for 


throwing a rock at the police. No in- 
jures were reported by either police 
or crowd members, according to 
Durham Police. 

Kurz said his department and the 
University Police jointly created an 
investigation team Sunday evening 
to thoroughly analyze the melee. 

Police are also attempting to iden- 
tify a white male who was reportedly 
urging the crowd on during the alter- 
cation. 

Kurz said he was bewildered by 
the behavior of students because there 
is usually a mutual respect between 
them and officers. 

“We’re somewhat perplexed 
here,” he said. “We work very hard to 
maintain a good relationship with not 
only the community but also the stu- 
dents.” 

Kurz added that he was “sad- 
dened” that police had to use pepper 
spray to disperse the crowd, but said 


it was necessary to maintain order so 


at 


nobody was disperse the crowd, but 
said it was necessary to maintain or- 
der so nobody was hurt. 

Though residents of 37 Garrison 
Ave. declined comment, Kurz said 
investigations have revealed that the 
residents wanted to have a simple 
post-football game barbecue with 20 
friends. 

However, wandering party-goers 
started accumulating on their lawn 
and soon the crowd was out of con- 
trol. 

“Actually, they were somewhat 
fearful themselves,” said Kurz. 

Some students said they were con- 
cerned with the way police handled 
the incident. 

“They were a bit violent, I 
thought,” said sophomore Eric 
Jaworski, who saw the whole event 
transpire from his residence on Gar- 
rison Avenue. 

“T’ve seen other parties broken up 
much more calmly,” he added. 

Mike Nielsen, ajunior who inhaled 
a large portion of the pepper spray, 
said he Mike Nielsen, a junior who 
inhaled a large portion of the pepper 
spray, said he was irritated with the 
strong-arm tactics of police. 

“I caught some of the death spray, 
and I feel I’m never going to be the 
same,” he said. 

Despite some animosity, other stu- 
dents said they understood why po- 
lice acted quickly and severely. 

“J don’t blame them at all,” said 
Walt Ancker, a senior. 

“They could’ve broken it up more 
calmly, but I think they handled it 
really well. I think they overreacted, 


but given the situation, I understand 


what they did,” he added. 

Freshman Shane Klardie, who was 
one of the crowd members, said he 
saw students fling beer bottles at the 
cruisers. ; 

“If I was a cop, I probably would 
have done the same thing,” he said. 


’ 
{ 
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Continued from Page Al 
Jesus talked about ... not a diminu- 
tion [of the prominence of religion in 
Americans lives], buta separation of 
private faith and public affairs,” he 
said. 

A third misconception about the 
ongoing debate over separation of 
church and state, said Dershowitz, is 
that it is about “small matters” such 
as whether or not there should be a 
“moment of silence” in public 
schools. 

“The stakes here are extremely 
high,” said Dershowitz. Should 


churchand state become intertwined, . 


he warned, we risk becoming a “hier- 
archical” society, where only those of 
the official religion are full citizens 
and “others, at best, are tolerated.” 

This, said Dershowitz, is precisely 
what “the Christian Right” states as 
“their goal.” 

He quoted Ralph Reed, the former 
Executive Director of the Christian 
Coalition and a Symposium speaker 
this year, as saying, “What Christians 
have to do is take back the country... 
[so that it] is governed by Christian 
values.” Former presidential candi- 
date Pat Robertson has called separa- 
tion of church and state “a lie of the 
left.” 

The compatibility ofreligion’s ab- 
solutist decrees and our doctrines of 
individual liberty, said Dershowitz, is 
not as clear-cut as many would have 
us believe. 

For example, heasked rhetorically, 
would the pro-religion lobby approve 
of the use of school vouchers for stu- 
dents attending schools run by the 
Unification Church (“moonies”)? 

“We have a tendency to secularize 
religions...[and subscribe to the view] 
that they all fit together nicely,” he 
said. “[But], when you think about 
the theology, it doesn’t work.” 

“You have tolerance between 
friends...but when a state has to make 
these decisions [the results are quite 
different].” 

Dershowitz enumerated Poland 
(Roman Catholic), Russia (Eastern 
Orthodox) and Israel (Orthodox Ju- 
daism) as examples of countries that 
have allowed religion an undue influ- 
ence over public affairs. 

“Tf the state determines that only 
one view prevails, you end up with 
state-sponsored buses where women 
must sit in the back [as is the case in 
Israel],” he said. 

Yet another incorrect assumption 
on the part of many anti-secularists is 
that there is “somehow an exclusive 
relationship between religion and 
morality,” Dershowitz said. 


“The atheist who throws his life in . 


front ofa bus [to savea child]...thatis 
pure morality,” he fervently ex- 
plained, although he noted there have 
been many atrocities committed in 
the name of religion. 

These include such events as the 
Crusades, the Inquisition and the Ho- 
locaust. 

“One has to be somewhat skepti- 
calabout the one-to-one relationship 
between religion and morality,” he 
said. 

Baruch Goldstein, an Israeli ex- 
tremist who gunned down Muslims 
as they prayed, said Dershowitz, did 
so “because his God said it was OK.” 

“Don’tlectureme,” he said, “about 
the relationship between religion and 
morality until religion can show mea 
better track record.” 

That all religions are equal “is so 
important a premise” in the founda- 
tion ofajust society, Dershowitz said. 

Thelast pitfall many observers and 
participants in the debate over sepa- 
ration of church and state fall into is 
that they view it as a battle between 
religion and secularism, he said. 

According to Dershowitz, “Wecan 
all win, therefore there is room for 
everybody [in our society].” 

He then proposed a question for 
the Religious Right: “Do you really 


were Aere for 


want to have debates about what is 
right [with respect to religion]...or do 
you just want proselytization?” 

Those supporting a greater role 
for religion in public schools are not 

interested in debate, said Dershowitz, 
asking, “Is anyone going to have an 
atheist come lecture ata Bible school?” 

In a truly free society, “there are 
no such things as fake ideas,” he said. 

Dershowitz then told a story of a 
man he met on Martha’s Vineyard, 
who told him that Princess Diana 
staged her car crash so that she could 
live a life in seclusion. “He can pub- 
lish [his view]. I can say it’s wrong,” 
explained Dershowitz. 

Helater moved to the original topic 
for the night’s speech, “Religious As- 
similation.” 

“I’m very fearful that Judaism is in 
real danger of diminution,” 
Dershowitz said. 

Perhaps, he proposed, this is be- 
cause Judaism is largely tolerated in 
Americaand “Jews need external per- 
secution to maintain their distinct 
identity.” 

“Tt is the anti-Semite who makes 
the Jews,” wrote philosopher Jean- 
Paul Sartre. 

Dershowitz told the story of the 
head rabbi of Eastern European Jewry, 
who when confronted with the deci- 
sion of whether to pray for the pro- 
Jewish Napoleon or savagely anti- 
Semitic Czar to emerge victorious in 
their skirmish, chose the latter. 

If Napoleon won, explained the 
rabbi, Jews would become compla- 
cent and forget their identity. 

Dershowitz, however, does not 
subscribe to such a masochistic 
theory. “Iam an American,” he pro- 
nounced, “Iam proud to bean Ameri- 
can. And] don’t want to bea second- 
class citizen.” 

He then opened up the floor for 
questions from the audience. 

“What is the price of your soul?” 
was the barbed inquiry of the first 
student. 

Dershowitz, clearly insulted by the 
attack on his decision to represent 
often infamous clients, launched into 
an emotional rebuke of the charge 
that he would defend anyone for 
enough money. 

“Over half my cases are free and, 
currently, five out of six that I am 
working on right now are pro bono,” 
he said. 

“You're not going to tell me who 
to represent,” Dershowitz said. 

“You didn’t like Leona 
[Helmsley]? I didn’t like her either,” 
he said. 

If justice is to be served, 
Dershowitz said, attorneys cannot be 
afraid to defend stigmatized clients. 

The student then backed off, say- 
ing, “I’m just trying to present a pro- 
vocative question.” 

“I know, and I’m giving a pro- 
vocative answer,” quipped 
Dershowitz. 

“T’ve had 250 cases in my life...one 
guy told mehe didit,” he said. “Better 
to have ten guilty people go free than 
have one innocent person pay for a 
crime.” 

Another student asked what 
Dershowitz felt were the implications 
of the upcoming millenium. 

“The top-selling bookin the world 
right now, The Bible Code by Michael 
Drosnin, isa lie,” he said. In the work, 
Drosnin claims that he predicted late 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s 
assassination through application of 
mathematical formulae to the Hebrew 
Torah. ; 

“If you put ‘Drosnin into the 
Bible,” cracked Dershowitz, “itwould 
probably cross with meshugeh (He- 
brew for ‘crazy’).” 

“This is a minority millenium,” he 
added. “If you’re not a Christian, 
[what’s so special about it being] two 
thousand years from a regular day.” 

One student asked Dershowitz 
what was to be done about situations 
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where church and state overlap, such 
as the election of a religiously obser- 
vant person to public office. 

Dershowitz offered his own per- 

sonal approach to such conflicts of 
interest. Though he is a supporter of 
Black causes, Dershowitz is also a civil 
libertarian and, when acting in the 
context of the latter, feels obligated to 
support freedom of speech, even 
when such is “hate speech.” 

Questioning Dershowitz’s support 
for Zionism, which ostensibly favors 
the needs of Jews over those of others, 
a student asked whether or not sucha 
brand of religious nationalism would 
be applicable to other stateless reli- 
gions, such as Mormonism. 

“Zionism grows out of the neces- 
sity of history,” offered Dershowitz. 
“The opposite of Zionism is the 
Holocaust...where should Jews [have 
gone]? I wish Zionism had not been 
necessary.” 

“Jews have a choice [in this coun- 
try],” he said. “They can either be 
more like the Shakers (areclusive sect 
of Christianity) or the Quakers (who 
have had an activist philosophy and 
great impact throughout American 
history).” 


A third misconception 
about the ongoing 
debate over separation 
of church and state...1s 
that it is about “small 
matters.” 


A student then left the topic of 
religion, asking what Dershowitz felt 
about “The Great McDonald’s Case,” 
an infamous lawsuit where a woman 
won a multi-million dollar award 
from the fast-food chain for damage 
caused by their coffee spilling into 
her lap. 

Dershowitz explained that he, too, 
originally felt that her case was a silly 
one, until he had a cup of tea spilled 
“right into my crotch.” 

“The big problem,” he said, “is 
{not frivolous lawsuits, but] frivolous 
defenses to great lawsuits.” 

Lawyers have a bad reputation in 
America, said Dershowitz, but that is 
OK. In places like the former Soviet 
Union, those who defended dissi- 
dents were outright heroes, while, in 
the United States, “lawyers should be 
a necessary evil.” 

“When you become a public de- 
fender,” he said, “you give up being 
popular.” 

Dershowitz then read samples of 
the more vehemently critical mail he 
received while on the O.J. Simpson 
defense team. 

Later, prompted bya student’s re- 
mark, he offered a solution to the 
problem ofall the ultra-religious who 
feel that their God is the right one. 

“Let God decide,” Dershowitz 
said. 

He proposed putting them all onto 
the Johns Hopkins Lacrosse field and 
letting them fight until one, ostensi- 
bly he of the “true God,” remains 
standing. 

“If you really believe in God,” 
Dershowitz said, “just pray and curse 
and see what happened.” 

The final question of the evening 
was an inquiry as to dealing with the 
“conflicts between science and reli- 
gion.” 

“I don’t believe there are any ir- 
reconcilable conflicts between science 
and religion,” answered Dershowitz. 

“You use science to help you bet- 
ter appreciate religion. To say you 
separate church and science doesn’t. 
mean you ignore science,” 
Dershowitz added. 
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Genetic mutation linked to 
higher risk of colon cancer 


BY JOSH GREENBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Center have identified a ge- 
-netic mutation found in Ashkenazi 
Jews which doubles their odds of get- 
ting colon cancer. 

The mutation is be- 
lieved to cause familial 
colorectal cancer (FCC), 
the most common heredi- 
tary form of colon cancer. 
It occurs in the APC gene, 
which had been associated 
with some forms ofheredi- 
tary colorectal cancer back 


~~ 


approached bya Jewish acquaintance 
with a family history of colon cancer 
who was concerned that his cancer 
might have been linked to an APC 
gene mutation. The patient’s tests 
didn’t indicate the classic APC devia- 
tion, only a slight genetic variation 


EARLYDETECTION 


EARLYPREVENTION: 


What's the deal? A simple blood test has been de- 


colorectal cancer is that taken by it- 
self, it’s harmless. “It does not actu- 
ally change the function of the gene 
through the loss or insertion of ge- 
netic material, as is the case with most 
cancer-related genetic mutations,” 
says Dr. Kenneth Kinzler, associate 
professor of Oncology 
and the another co-direc- 
tor of the study. “What 
we've found is a subtle al- 
teration of the genetic 
code that causes DNA in- 
stability and leads to hy- 
permutability, or a cas- 
cade of mutations...these 
subsequent mutations are 


in 1991. veloped which will tell if you've got a higher risk of actually what’s causing the 
It is estimated that developing familial colorectal cancer. cancer.” ; 
about ~700,000 Jews This discovery is forc- 


(around 6 percent) around 
the world carry the muta- 
tion, which is nonexistent 
in the non-Jewish popula- 
tion. 

Ashkenazi Jews (typi- 
cally those Jews whose an- 
cestors originally lived in 
Eastern Europe), have be- 
come the subject of much 
scrutiny in recent years as 
genetic research has grown 
more common. 

Thanks to a relatively 
low rate of intermarriage 
outside the population, 
Ashkenazi Jews are by and 
large a genetically intact 
group, asort of closed gene pool which 
lends itself to study. 

Similar links have been established 
within other isolated populations. 
African Americans tend to haveahigh 
rate of sickle cellanemia, for example, 
while the Amish are more prone to 
musculoskeletal disease than others. 

Several other genetic mutations 





“What we've found is a 
subtle alteration of the 


genetic code.” 
DR. KENNETH KINZLER 





within the Ashkenazi population have 
also been identified, involving cystic 
fibrosis, Tay-Sachs disease and most 
recently breast and ovarian cancer. 
The mutation was first noticed by 
Dr. Bert Vogelstein, M.D.,the Clayton 
professor of Oncology at the Medical 
~ School and co-director of the re- 
search. 
Several years ago, Vogelstein was 


Do I need to get tested? You should be tested if 
you're of Ashkenazic Jewish descent and have either 
had colorectal cancer or premalignant polyps or have 
a parent, sibling or child who has been so diagnosed. 
How do | get the test? Blood samples can be taken 
at Johns Hopkins, or sent there by a physician or quali- 
fied medical lab. You should consult your doctor if in- 
terested in the test. 
What does it cost? The test costs $200. The Lerner 
Foundation of Cleveland has offered to subsidize the 
cost for those who can’t afford it themselves. 
Who do | contact? Call the Johns Hopkins Hereditary 
Colon Cancer Registry at 410-955-4041 


which Vogelstein dismissed as incon- 
sequential. 

It wasn’t until another patient 
turned up who had the same varia- 
tion (knownasa polymorphism) that 
Vogelstein saw that there was a con- 
nection. Looking at the patient’s 
name, Vogelstein realized that he was 
probably also Jewish. 

“T looked at the name and said, 
“You know, maybe this is not a coin- 
cidence,” Vogelstein (who is himself 
Jewish) said in an interview with the 
Washington Post. 

Vogelstein and his team of re- 
searchers proceeded to study 766 
Ashkenazim, 47 of which were found 
to possess the polymorphism. By 
comparison, not one of the 1000 non- 
Ashkenazic Jews studied had the ge- 
netic variation. Not yet convinced, 
the team studied 211 Ashkenazi Jew- 
ish colon cancer patients. Of these, 
fully one third of those with a family 
history of colon cancer carried the 
APC polymorphism. The findings 
were published in this month’s Na- 
ture Genetics. ; 

Part of the reason that the muta- 

‘tion wasn’t initially linked to 


ing researchers to recon- 
sider previous thoughts 
on the role of such poly- 
morphisms in disease. 
Says Vogelstein, “The 
new research suggests 
that many of these poly- 
morphisms will have to 
be re-examined in future 
studies to see if they also 
cause hypermutability.” 

As for carriers of this 
APC mutation, who have 
a 20-30 percent lifetime 
risk of developing 
colorectal cancer, early 
detection is the key to pre- 
vention. 

A blood test has been developed 
which detects the mutation, and it is 
suggested for anyone of Ashkenazi 
Jewish heritage with at least one first 
degree relative (parent, child, or sib- 
ling) who has had colon cancer. 





“Though [there may be 
an] increased risk for 
the disease, it can be 
detected at an early 


and curable stage.” 
DR. BERT VOGELSTEIN, M.D. 


According to Frank Giardiello, 
M.D., Director of the Hopkins He- 
reditary Colorectal Cancer Clinic 
and Registry, “Though [there may 
be an] increased risk for the dis- 
ease, it can be detected at an early 
and curable stage through regular 
diagnostic screening tests such as 
sigmoidoscopy and colonoscopy.” 





A Farewell to Mother Theresa 


t’s always interesting to watch 
the media (The News-Letter 
not excluded) line up to write 
stories about the passing of a 
famous person; sometimes, it 
even gets a little bit obnoxious. Ey- 
erybody (except maybe some 
hardcore denizens of D-Level) has’ 
felt the rash of press reports about 
Princess Diana’s tragic death rub 


~_ JRPARSONS, J. 
Website of the 


Week ‘ Bl 


the alittle too closely for comfort. 


J don’t want to dishonor her, or | 


belittle her life, but perhaps it’s for 


-thebest thatthe mediahasfocusedso — 






- unrelentingly on the late Princess. I'd 















_ Teresa’s death cluttered with equal 

attention, though! think she deserves _ 

it. She was a living saint who visited | 
the damned | 









the poor, the dying, 
(check out the atl 








hate to see the story of Mother | _ 


about her visit | 
_ to San Quentins Death Row), and | 


but quotation archives of her words, 
links to major news service reports 
about her life and death, as well as 
stories from all periods of her life. 

If you're interested in dodging the 
Di overflow, and feel that Mother 
Teresa deserves a little more respect 
than her unfortunately-timed death 
has afforded her, go ahead and check 





out the website of the week. Read 





about how it may take ten or more 
years for her to be declared a saint, 
read about how she has already be- 
gun appearing in visions, listen to her 
speak in sound clips, watch her bless 
the dying, but above all remember 
her kindly. 





Questions, comments, suggestions? 
Send e-mail to jurph@jhu.edu. 





Netscape - [Essay: Heroines of Peace] 


il 





Can any political, social, or intellectual 


“however idealistic and principled its 


Professor John Sanness, who chaired the 
committee, gave the speech of yi 
presentation for the 1979 prize to 
Mother Teresa. After speaking of the 
many paths to peace which had been 
recognized in previous awards, he 
explained what was special in this one: 














feat of engineering, on the 
international or on the national plane, 
however effective and rational, 


protagonists may be, give us 








































Researcher works on 
sheep deformity 


A researcher at the University of 
Illinois is working to untangle the 
complex genetic web behind a com- 
mon deformity in sheep. 

Jon Beever, a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture research fellow who 
works at the U. of I, developed a 
simple blood test to determine which 
animals will produce”spiders”— 
lambs with abnormally long, twisted 
legs who are usually put to sleep. 

The genetic abnormality first ap- 
peared in the 1960s in Suffolks and 
later turned up in Hampshires, 
Shropshires, Oxfords and South- 
downs, Beever said. 

Despite the devastating effects of 
the deformity, the gene continued to 
be passed down because the carriers 
were so popular with breeders. 

“Breeders prefer the looks of the 
carriers,” hesaid.” There’s something 
when they look at them. They see 
something. There’s no doubt there’s 
selection for it.” 

It’s for that reason that breeders 
began mating the carriers with each 
other, increasing the likelihood that 
their offspring would be born with 
the spider deformity, he said. 

About 1,200 sheep have been 
tested since Beever and his research 
partner introduced the blood test at 
the Midwest Stud Ram Sale in June, 
he said. 

Nearly half of the sheep breeders 
have decided to eliminate carriers of 
the spider gene from their flock, 
Beever said. 

The others will keep the carriers 
because of their superior genetic 
traits but will be careful about how 
they are bred, he said. 


Millennium bug hits 
Orange County Ani- 
mal Control 


A worldwide computer bug has 
already plagued Orange County, NC 
Animal Control Office’s computers, 
which show some pets last got their 
rabies shots in 1897. 

Because of a bug afflicting com- 
puters worldwide, software and 
hardware translates 2000 into the first 
day of 1900. 

The Orange County problem af- 
fected records for certain rabies shots 
which last three years, but in three 
years it will be 2000. So the computer 
starting reading the current year as 
1897 instead of 1997. 

The 1897 shots were also labelled 
expired. 

Animal Control Director John 
Sauls was worried the percentage of 
vaccinated pets was dropping. 

“T was a little freaked out about 
the way things were going,” Sauls 
said. “It just couldn’t be right.” 

Then he realized the problem. It 
turned out the vaccination rate was 
73 percent. 

“In a way, I guess I’ve got egg on 
my face for not figuring it out 
sooner,” Sauls said. “But hey, I’m 
not a computer person.” 


Hummingbird study 
yields speed data, in- 
trigues aerospace en- 
gineers 


On the back porch of Peng Chai’s 
home in West Austin, Little Fairy, 
Buzz and Zoe were hand-fed sugar 
water for the last time. 

Then, one by one, the 3-inch- 
long, ruby-throated 
hummingbirds 
untucked their feath- 
ered heads from their 
wingblades and flew — 
away. 

It was a poignant 
moment for Chai and 
graduate student 
Doug Altshuler—_ 
who were saying 
goodbye—and a hint 
of why UT aerospace 
engineers and the © 
Navy are considering 
studying Chai’s four — 
remaining hum- 
mingbirds for what- 
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space engineering.”We'd like to de- 
velop a computer-generated model 
from a high-speed videotape, and 
digitize it to calculate the aerody- 
namic forces the birds generate 1n 
flight.” 

Stearman said the Navy is inter- 
ested in the hummingbirds for their 
quick takeoffs and landings, which 
could be useful on ships. The mili- 
tary also is researching camera-car- 
rying robot microplanes aircraft with 
wingspans as short as 6 inches—for 
wartime surveillance. 

Last week, Chaiand Altshuler were 
awed by the military’s interest. But 
they were mainly concerned about 
the three departing birds. 

“They should have plenty of re- 
serve energy,” said Chai, referring to 
their free meals as UT research 
subjects.” Now they'll have to com- 
pete.” 

Altshuler nodded. 

“More than 50 percent may die in 
the wild each year,” he said. 

“They have plenty of predators,” 
Chai said.”But they’re so agile they 
outperform most of them.” 

The birds were trained to fly in the 
wind tunnel without injuring them- 
selves, and to hover at sugar-water 
feeders in a Plexiglas box filled with 
helium and oxygen. 

The mixture, only a third the den- 
sity of normal air, was the equivalent 
of an avian treadmill. It made the 
birds work harder so the researchers 
could determine their maximum 
flight performance. 

Their maximum average speed of 
about 35 mph was found to be inde- 
pendent of their weight. Indeed, their 
wing beats became more powerful the 
more weight they gained. 

The research found that their fly- 
ing speed only seemed diminished by 
molting, the shedding of their outer 
layer of feathers, an annual event that 
occurs in the winter. 


Bay cleanup more dif- 
ficult than previously 
thought 


Anewcomputer projection shows 
more nitrogen pouring into the 
Chesapeake Bay than previously 
thought. 

Virginia and its Chesapeake Bay 
neighbors have labored for the past 
decade toward a joint goal—slashing 
pollution entering the estuary by 40 
percent by 2000. 

But the new computer model 
shows the Bay receives 226 million 
pounds of nitrogen a year from con- 
trollable sources including farms, sep- 
tictanks and sewage treatment plants. 

An older, less accurate computer . 
model rated the annual load of con- 
trollable nitrogen at 185 million 
pounds. 

That difference means eliminat- 
ing 90 million pounds of nitrogen a 
year—instead of the original#74 mil- 
lion pounds—under the 40 percent 
reduction goal. 

The bigger reduction would mean 
higher cleanup costs for Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, the District of Co- 
lumbia and the federal government. 

Because the region appears un- 
likely to meet even the original goal, 
many in the Bay cleanup program are 


suggesting the region abandon the 40 


percent goalin favor ofamoreachiev- 
able target. 

Under the old model, once 40 
percent of the nitrogen was elimi- 
nated, 230 million pounds of the 
chemical would still reach the bay 
every year. : 

But computer studies said the Bay 
would show visible improvements 
when the nitrogen load was pared to 
thatlevel. 

As a result, Virginia and its Bay 


neighbors pledged to — 


maintain a nitrogen 
“cap” of 230 million 
pounds, . 
“People have always 
focused on the 40 per- 
centnumber,” said Rich 
_Batook of the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection 
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the 40 percent goal. 

“It is a difficult target to hit, but 
constrained only by our willingness : 
or lack of willingness to make tough 
decisions,” Baker said. 


Witness and scien- 
tists say Champ and 
Nessie could be stur- 
geon 


In the 46 years since Theresa_ 
Mayette-Megargee saw what she 
thought was a monster in Lake 
Champlain, she’s come to only one 
conclusion: Atlantic sturgeon. 

In fact, Mrs. Mayette-Megargee 
believes thatthe Loch Ness monster 
is nothing but a big fish, too, and 
she’s glad some scientists are coming 
around to her way of thinking. 

A Cornell University professor 
and a veteran Loch Ness researcher 
said last week that the Connecticut 
woman’s theories about the 





Monster or big fish? 
elusive”Champ” and” Nessie” aren’t 
all that far-fetched. | 

Mark B. Bain, a professor who has 
studied patterns of freshwater and 
Atlantic sturgeon in New York State 
since 1993, said the monster people 
claim to have seen in Lake Champlain 
could very well be a sturgeon, given 
that the fish can live for more than 
100 years and grow to a length of 
more than 8 feet. 

Bain said it’s also possible that 
Champ’s better-known cousin, 
Nessie, who allegedly inhabits Loch 
Ness in Scotland, is also an Atlantic 
sturgeon. 

The theory seems especially plau- 
sible, Shine and Bain said, because 
sturgeon are bottom dwellers that are 
rarely seen near the surface of water 
bodies. But the big fish do sometimes 
surface and actually jump out of the 
water for unknown reasons. 

Mrs. Mayette-Megargee said she’s © 
read that they do so to shake off para- 
sites. 

Shine said science points to Nessie 
also being a sturgeon—not, as some 
have claimed, a creature that has 
somehowsurvived froma prehistoric 
age. A prehistoric monster, he said, 
would likely need a large fish supply 
to feed on—a supply that just isn’t 
there. ! 

Sea sturgeon, Shine said, come to 
fresh water to spawn but don’t eat 
anything while they are there. They 
then head back to the sea, possibly 
getting spotted from the shoreas they 
travel. 

In 1951, as a young mother living — 
on the shore of Lake Champlain in 
Plattsburgh, Mrs. Mayette-Magargee 
saw something surface on the lake 
three different times during a three 
week period. 

Fearing for the safety of relatives 
who swam in the lake, she fired a gun 
at the”monster.” Although she’s cer- 
tain she hit it, when she later went out 
in a boat to look for the monster, she 
found nothing. 

But three weeks later, herhusband, 
while working in Westport, saw a big 
commotion on the shore of the lake. 


ay 
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was about, he saw workers using ma- 
chinery to remove a huge fish that 

had washed on to shore — one that 
workers estimated weighed over 400. 
pounds. Workers said it appeared to 
have been shot. sh 
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Compuserve victim of strategy, competition 


Number 2 online service swallowed by longtime competitor America Online 


BY MARK WILLIAMS 


Associated Press 


COLUMBUS, Ohio (AP)—Notso 
long ago, CompuServe was the only 
name in online services. Whatstarted 
as a sideline business for a savvy in- 
surance salesman became an indus- 
try pioneer, bringing the Internet 
home. 

Now, after losing millions of dol- 
lars and many customers to other 
providers—which learned the busi- 
ness from the Columbus-based up- 
start-—CompuServe will be sold. 

Majority owner H&R Block Inc. 
said Monday it has decided to unload 
the company in a $1.2 billion, three- 
way stock deal with WorldCom Inc. 
and America Online. 

AOL will operate CompuServe as 
a separate business, and online sub- 
scribers may notice little difference, 
at least initially. 

Pricing willalso stay separate, with 
AOL not planning to change its 
monthly fee of $19.95 for unlimited 
access or Compuserve’s planned 
$24.95 flat rate. 

More immediately, some AOL us- 
ers may have an easier time getting 
online. AOL will get access to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 modems from 
WorldCom, helping it avoid the 
bottlenecks that frustrated subscrib- 
ers with busy signals earlier this year. 

So how did CompuServe tumble 
from being the first and biggest to the 
No. 2 slot? 

Some say the company was long 
on good planning but short on good 
strategy—it tried to change with the 
times but couldn’t make its service 
user friendly enough to win over the 
mass market. 

“The company actually didn’t 
changeand the market did,” said Greg 
Felton, an analyst with the securities 
firm Wheat First Butcher Singer in 
Richmond, Va. 

Columbus insurance man Harry 
Gard started the company 28. years 
ago as a way to use excess space for 
the $1 million mainframe computer 
he bought to handle his company’s 
data processing needs. 

In 1979, CompuServe became the 
first online provider, ending the year 
with 1,200 customers. A year later, 
Gardsoldthe company to H&R Block 
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CompuServe 
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for $22 million. 

The future was bright for 
CompuServe, which grew steadily 
throughout the 1980s. It was in the 
early 1990s that the future grew a bit 
dimmer. 

AOL, considered by some to be 
more user-friendly, emerged as the 
top online provider, booting 
CompuServe to No. 2 in the industry 
it had once owned. 


Bae 


situ 


ation 


“It is the best 
on the table. It is the 
best for CompuServe 
and a very nice way to 
add customers for 


AOL.” 


GREG FELTON, ANALYST 


Looking back, CompuServe be- 
came its own enemy, a spokesman 
said. 

Steve Conway said what hurt the 
company most was its attempt to get 
into the mass online market—at the 
expense of its original base of busi- 
nesses, professional people and ex- 


perienced cyberspace users. 

“We were strong in the markets 
that brought us to the dance,” he said. 

“We lured ourselves into pursu- 
ing mass markets, which was not a 
real strength for us. We found that 
out.” 

In February, Robert Massey, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, quit 
after two years in the post as earnings 
continued their downward spiral with 
a $58 million loss for the quarter 
ended Oct. 31. 

The company began to return to 
its roots this year, terminating its ill- 
fated WOW! internet service geared 
to families and young Web surfers 
and turning to back to its founding 
clientele. 

Such moves made the company 
more attractive to buyers, Conway 
said. 

While many think CompuServe’s 
move into the mass market was a mis- 
take, Felton said AOL did the same 
thing—and succeeded. 

“It’s got to do with strategy and 
howthat was carried out,” Felton said. 

And it will be AOL’s success that 
probably will make CompuServe 
stronger, he said. And it won’t hurt 
AOL either. 

“Itis the best situation on the table. 
It is the best for CompuServe and a 
very nice way to add customers for 
AOL,” he said. 
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America Online has struck a deal 
to acquire 2.6 million 
CompuServe users, creating a 
cyber-behemoth that would be 
the Internet onramp for 60 per- 
cent of Americans logging on 
from home. 

lf approved by government regu- 
lators, the deal will allow America 
Online to swallow its closest com- 
petitor and add to its base of 
nearly 9 million subscribers, al- 
ready the biggest in the industry. 
Under the complex, three-way 
deal announced Monday, 
WorldCom, the nation’s fourth- 
largest long-distance telephone 
company, will buy money-losing 
CompuServe for $1.2 billion and 
then sell its online business to 
AOL. 

For its part, WorldCom will be- 
come a giant in its corner of the 
Internet, getting the AOL division 
that provides Internet access 
mainly for large businesses. It 
also. keeps CompuServe’s 1,200 
corporate customers. 

The agreement enables H&R 
Block, which owns 80 percent of 
CompuServe, to get out of a mar- 
ket that has caused frustrations 
for more than a year. 

Wall Street embraced the news. 
AOL stock was up than 10 percent 
before easing somewhat. It 
closed up $6.12 1/2 per share to 
$76.06 1/4 on the New York Stock 
Exchange. On the Nasdaq Stock 
Market, WorldCom rose $2.25 to 
$33.75. CompuServe, which is 
valued at $13 by the deal, slipped 
18 3/4 cents to $12.34. 
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Mars Surveyor nears planet 


Associated Press 


First the Pathfinder mission fired 
up public enthusiasm for the explo- 
ration of Mars with big views of the 
boulder-strewn surface from a little 
rover. 

Now the Mars Global Surveyor is 
preparing to begin a years-long orbit 
of the red planet. It will draw detailed 
maps of the surface to help future 
missions seek out the likeliest hiding 
places for life. 

“Ultimately,” says project scien- 
tist Arden Albee of the California In- 
stitute of Technology,’ we want to 
understand how that atmosphere 
evolved and whether it ever was such 
that life could have evolved in it.” 

If all goes well, the 2,300-pound 
(1,035-kilogram) Surveyor will slide 
into Mars’ orbit on Thursday. Four 
years ago, the Mars Observer space- 
craft disappeared before ever reach- 
ing orbit to record surface and atmo- 
spheric data. 

With Pathfinder on the surface and 
Surveyor above, NASA is beginning a 
new era of spacecraft working in con- 
cert to probe the secrets of the barren 
planet. 

Surveyor’s work will lay the foun- 
dation for a 10-year NASA program 
that will dispatch pairs of orbiters and 
landers to Mars every 26 months. 

From past missions and Path- 
finder, which landed July 4 with the 
rover Sojourner, scientists believe the 
fourth planet from the sun is the most 
like Earth. 

Itis bone dry with wispy ice clouds 
that hover miles (kilometers) high. 
Surface temperatures can range from 
minus-200 degrees Fahrenheit (-129 
degrees Celsius) at the poles toasum- 
mery 80 degrees Fahrenheit (27 de- 
grees Celsius) at the equator in sum- 
mer. It has a thin atmosphere, polar 
caps that wax and wane with the sea- 
sons, gargantuan volcanoes and deep 
canyons gouged by torrents of water. 

And where there was water, there 
might have been life. Last year, scien- 
tists said a martian meteorite found 
in Antarctica might hold ancient fos- 
sils. 

Surveyor will also track’ mineral 
deposits, looking especially for car- 
bonates, seen in some marine organ- 
isms on Earth. 

“There’s so much evidence there 
was lots of water in the past. What we 
can dois geta better * picture’ of where 


. 


the water was, where the riverbeds 
were, where the ancient lakes were,” 
said Glenn Cunningham, the man- 
ager of the Global Surveyor projectat 
NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

But scientists are still anxious. The 
Mars Observer—a $980 million 
project—vanished on Aug. 21 1993, 
three days before entering Mars or- 
bit. Fuel was a likely problem. _ 

Surveyor, costing dlrs 250 million 
and using leftover spare parts from 
Observer, is expected to complete 75 
percent of the work laid out for the 
earlier spacecraft. 

The crucial moment for Surveyor, 
launched Nov. 7 from the Kennedy 
Space Center in Florida, comes at 6:30 
p.m. PDT Thursday (0130 GMT Fri- 
day) when it fires its engines for 22 
minutes to slow down and enter an 
elliptical orbit. Rey 

Over the next four months, it will 
employ a navigational technique 
called aerobraking. Atmospheric drag 
willhelp reshape that orbitintoa circle 
235 miles (375 kilometers) above 
Mars. 

Controllers must work around a 
solar panel which failed to fully de- 
ploy. 

Mapping won’t begin until March 
15. Then, for a 687-day martian year, 
the spacecraft will repeatedly pass 
from the north poleto the south, gath- 
ering data. 

Surveyor cameras can capture im- 
ages 17 times better than those re- 
turned by the Viking landers in 1976. 
With the wide-angle camera, scien- 
tists hope to see the dust storms 
form,”blossom up and then goaway,” 
Albee said. 

After January 2000, the spacecraft 
should operate another three years as 
a communication satellite for future 
rovers and landers. 

Details it provides will be used to 
select landing sites for rock-sniffing 
rovers in 2001 and 2003. By 2005, 
NASA spacecraft should be hauling 
samples home. 

Where Pathfinder was a high-pro- 
file mission that drew huge public 
interest, Surveyor is more plodding, 
said John Logsdon, director of space 
policy at George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 

“It’s not going to be public enter- 
tainment in the same way Pathfinder 
was,” he said. 

"It provides a crucial building 
block for what is yet to come.” 
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MSE Symposium Bittersweet 


This year’s Milton S. Eisenhower Sym- 
‘posium staff made a good choice when 
it decided to invite Harvard Law Profes- 
sor Alan Dershowitz to speak at this 
year’s forum, “In God We Trust?” 

In his address which lasted more than 
two hours and reached a large Shriver 
‘Hall audience, Dershowitz tackled the 
issues that most strongly affect today’s 
Jews. 

Regardless of whether or not one 
agrees with Dershowitz’s professional 
and religious choices, there can be no 
dispute regarding his importance to the 
‘Jewish community and to Americans in 
general. 

Dershowitz was asked to speak on re- 
‘ligious assimilation. An ardent defender 
of the separation of church and state, 
Dershowitz embodied the essence of re- 
ligious freedom in the United States. 

_ Onabroader scope, Dershowitz’s role 
‘as a defender of some of society’s most 
‘infamous outcasts reflects the lofty ide- 
-als of freedom and fairness as we knowit 
‘in the United States. 
Asa Jew from Brooklyn who gradu- 
cated from Queens College before enroll- 
ing at Harvard Law, Dershowitz himself 
is a prime example of religious assimila- 
tion. 

Given the relatively large and active 
Jewish community at Hopkins, 
Dershowitz is a logical choice for sym- 

 ~posium. 

| At the same time, his ideals of the 
separation of church and state are the 
“very ideals that help make the religious 
‘and ethnic diversity at a place like Johns 
‘Hopkins possible. 


Mozel tov to this year’s Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium staff for signing Dershowitz as a 
symposium speaker. This year’s staff should 
be commended for putting together one of the 
strongest symposium lineups in recent 
years. 

This year’s sextet of Dershowitz, Ralph Reed, 
Nadine Strossen, Michael Dukakis, Jesse Jack- 
son and Judith Johnson promises to pack a 
powerful punch. The speakers clearly reflect 
the symposium staff’s efforts to amass what 
has turned out to be the largest symposium 
budget ever. 

The only major glitch that the symposium 
staff encountered this year was at its sponsor- 
ship of $1 pitchers at E-Level. 

Poor planning and organization at this event 
made it nearly impossible for most students to 
obtain a pitcher in the first place. Further- 
more, the promotion came to a sharp halt 
aboutan hour after Dershowitz’s speech ended 
and students suddenly found themselves pay- 
ing full price again. 

According to a News-Letter source, the sym- 
posium staff ordered five kegs of beer and 
started the promotion before Dershowitz’s lec- 
ture ended. 

The symposium said it ended up subsidiz- 
ing seven kegs. They were hardly enough to 
accommodate everyone in attendance. 

In retrospect, one must wonder whether the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium staff staged 
this short-lived promotion in order to maxi- 
mize the number of people paying $1 at the 
door. 

Still, the E-Level promotion was in theory a 
nice addition to the symposium, and if Alan 
Dershowitz is any indication of the calibre of 
the upcoming speakers, Hopkins students are 
in for a treat. 


~ Schuerholz case indicates that 


— Last April Robert J. Schuerholz, then 
executive director of real estate and fa- 
cilities, retired. And with him he alleg- 
edly took several hundred thousand dol- 
lars from the university. 
~ Since then, two more employees in the 
feal estate and facilities office resigned 
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announced September 4 that it was in- 
yestigating the allegations. 
. Schuerholz began as an assistant di- 
rector of plant operations and in his 24 
years at Hopkins added responsibilities, 
to ultimately manage millions of dollars 
in the contracts for real estate, construc- 
tion and repairs to the university. _ 
“ He may have also falsely gained the 
trust of the university. 
» A KPMG Peat Marwick audit of the 
‘accounts overseen by Schuerholz for the 
past five years concluded that Hopkins 
had lost several hundred thousand dol- 

Jars in intentional overcharges and pay- 
~ ‘ments for work that never occurred. 

~ Some contracts given to Thermal Ser- 

vices Incorporated, a company handling 
‘contracts of heat, air and ventilation sys- 
~ tems, may have been overcharged to its 
benefit, and others may actually have 
een diverted to fund the construction 
Schuerholz’s vacation home. 
ver the past few years, employees 
» Schuerholz raised questions over 
parent close relationships with 


subcontractors. = 
rmer employee Brendan Donegan, 
ndicectorin an office Schuerholz’ 
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and the Federal Bureau of Investigation | 


- JHU needs more internal checks 


managed, alerted auditors to suspicious mis- 
handling money as early as 1992, and again in 
1994. 

His observations brought no investigation, 
no change. Perhaps exasperated by the way the 
department handled contracts, Donegan left 
Hopkins in January. 

Assuming the allegations are true, how could 
hundreds of thousands of dollars slip through 
the cracks? More importantly, when Donegan 
repeatedly brought Schuerholz’s performance 
to the attention of auditors, why weren't his 
concerns addressed? 

The university’s failure to address any alle- 
gations of wrongdoing is egregious. 

Not only does it do a disservice to the integ- 
rity of the institution as a whole, but it also 
does a disservice to its students who expect 
their alma mater to be run in an orderly man- 
THEY se a Pee 

It was not until Schuerholz was named in an 
outside lawsuit against the former president of 
TSI that the university investigated and took 
action. hs | ne 

The delayed action seems lax at best on the 
university’s part when earlier investigations 
could have halted the alleged financial impro- 
prieties, >. 

It seems nearly impossible for the university 


to monitor the performance of each of its thou-. 
sands of employees. Tracking the millions of 


dollars flowing in and out of the institution 


to allow one p : control 
over facilities contracts. = = | 





Skepticism versus true faith 


ecently, I’ve been thinking 
R: lot about religion. More 
specifically, I've been 
thinking about why] personally don’t 
have the faith in the Church, say, my 
grandmother has. So, the other day, I 
asked a devout Christian about the 
hardest, most concretereasonsI could 
muster for not believing. 

“Do you really think man did not 
evolve fromalower form, i.e, an ape?” 
L asked. 

“Well,” he responded, “I’ve stud- 
ied this quite a bit. First of all, the 
Evolution Theory has a bunch of big, 
unexplainable holes. It’s kind of like 
the Big Bang Theory in that not much 
has been proven, but on the surface it 
seems reasonable. There’s a whole 
lot of secular scientists out there who 
don’t believe in the Evolution Theory 
as it is currently constructed. On a 
spiritual level, I cannot believe that 
we evolved because it goes against the 
literal and figurative interpretation 
of the Bible—besides the fact that ani- 
mals don’t have souls, which were 
endowed by God when He created 
Adam.” 

“Ts it really true that good, God- 
fearing Christians believe that every- 
one who doesn’t believe in Christ, 
such as the Jews, Muslims, and Hin- 
dus, is headed straight for Hell?” 

“Wait a second. The correct defi- 
nition of Hell isn’t Dante’s version of 
fire and brimstone, but just simply 
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‘separation from God.’ And if they 
don’t believe in Jesusin the first place, 
that might not be so bad. I know it 
soundsterrible, but] really don’t think 
about it so much. I trust God to be 
compassionate, and when you believe 
in Him, these issues just kind of wash 
away.” 

I left the conversation feeling no 
better than when it started. On one 
side, I had the facts of modern sci- 
ence. I grew up on the Evolution 
Theory, the Big Bang, and the dino- 
saurs—stuff my friend said would 
have been hard-pressed to fit in the 
first seven days of creation. I can’t 
imagine Noah actually filling up a 
ship full of animals when the flood 
came, nor, ona different level, do I 
believe that all five billion of the 
world’s non-Christians are wrong. 
From a secular point of view, I like 
to think that everyoneis right, which 
is a fundamental building block of 
religious tolerance. 

However, it’s kind of depressing 
to imagine life just stopping. God 
HAS to be out there, somewhere. 
All the tragedy in the world must 
have some equalizing force, namely 
God’s comforting hand—cradling 
innocent bomb victims, children, 
and the oppressed. Even if every 


bone in your body screams that re- 
ligion is a crock, some mysterious 
part of you, holds out for the possi- 
bility. There’s only one way to surely 
know, right? And we'll all get there 
soon enough. ay 

It’s no wonder that religion, a 
force to be despised, loved, hated, 
embraced, or heldin contempt, has 
put this nation through the ringer. 
Abortion dominates the news head- 
lines while some three million mi- 
nority children can’t read by age 18. 
As Alan Dershowitz said, every 
single politician in Congress and 
the White House goes to Church 
every Sunday, or else faces certain 
defeat in November. We live in a 
country where a judge’s refusal to 
take down the Ten Commandments 
from his courtroom is a bigger deal 
than the tons of toxic sewage 
pumped into our rivers every year. 
This nation, from its wavering 
stance on supporting parochial 
schools to allowing government em- 
ployees to adorn their desks with 
crosses to saying a prayer in class, 
cannot make up its mind about re- 
ligion. The Christian Coalition vs. 
the Godless media? Disney World 
vs. the Southern Baptists? The Gov- 
ernment vs. the Moonies? 

In this topsy-turvy, indecisive, 
multiple-truth age, nothing is for 
sure. No wonder I can’t make up 
my mind. 


How politics shouldn't work 101 


t’s really too bad that the 

school year ends when it 

does, or that the city of Bal 

timore doesn’t do the pub 

lic portion of their bud- 

geting earlier in the year, because 

the budget battle that ensued be- 

tween Mayor Kurt L. Schmoke and 

the City Council would have been a 

great lesson in politics to all view- 
ers. 

The Council’s budgetin Baltimore 

is shrinking instead of increasing be- 





While crime and 
unemployment are on 
the rise, the elected 
officers of the city are 
allowing 4.5 million 
dollars, enough to save 


many of the doomed 


programs, to go unused. 


cause of the exodus of people from 
Baltimore to the suburbs. Asa result, 
cuts in the budget are necessary. 
The budget of every department 
in Baltimore is first submitted in 
December, and then goes througha 
review by the Financial Department 
of the Mayor’s Office. After that the 
suggestions of this office, it goes to 
a Board of Estimates Meeting. The 
Board of Estimates’ five members 
decide on many of the financial de- 


News-Letter“offensive 
in the extreme” 


To the Editor: 


Your editorial (August 4) on the 
University’s decision to deny a de- 
gree to Robert Harwood, the student 
who pleaded guilty to the second- 
degree murder of sophomore Rex 


_ Chao, is in error both in its facts and 


its reasoning. 

The editorial is in error in its as- 
sertion that the University at any time 
took the position that “it had little 
control over Harwood because he 


wasn’t officially a student.” Appar- 


ently the writer picked up that thought 
up froma recent story in The Sunand 
never bothered to check its accuracy 
with Dean Boswell or myself. I have 
written to The Sun to bring their at- 
tention to this inaccuracy and to make 
it clear that at the time of the murder, 
Mr. Harwood was subject to the dis- 


ciplinary code and was fully aware of © 


the fact. 
In addition, let me state emphati- 


| cally that Mr. Harwood has no valid 


claim in either law or morality to a 
degree from Johns Hopkins. Indeed, 
it would be nothing less than a tray- 
esty to grant him a degree on the nar- 
row justification that he has com- 


pleted his course work. Good 


citizenship is also a requirement and 


one that Mr. Harwood failed griev-_ 


ously. To suggest as you did that Johns 


| Hopkins himself would question this _ 
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guest editorial 


cisions of the city. The members are 
the Mayor, the City Council Presi- 
dent, the Comptroller, the Head of 
the Department of Public Works, 
and the City Solicitor. The City So- 
licitor and the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works are appointed 
by the Mayor, thus the Mayor has 
control over every vote the Board of 
Estimates makes. 

By now, the Mayor has control 
over the first two stages of the budget 
process. At this point the budget goes 
to the City Council. The Council can 
either approve or lower each indi- 
vidual allocation, however it cannot 
increase any of the allocations. This 
draft of the budget is then sent to the 
Mayor for approval or disapproval. 

This year, almost all of the cuts in 
the draft sent to the City Council were 
in the Recreations and Parks Depart- 
ment. Since many of these cuts were 
unpopular with the people, the Coun- 
cil tried to find a way to increase the 
allocations for Rec. and Parks. The 
Mayor suggested a tax hike (only the 
Council can approve a tax hike) but 
Martin O'Malley, head of the Coun- 
cil’s Finance Committee, wouldn’t 
allow it to be brought to the floor. 
Allies of the Mayor on the Council 
were unable to muster the votes to 
override O’Malley. 

Current City Council President 
Lawrence A. Bell III suggested a one 
to two percent budget cut across the 
board on every department, thus the 
Mayor could reallocate the money 
saved to the Rec. and Parks depart- 
ment. However, when this budget was 
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decision of the University that bears 
his name does violence to both his 
strong moral character and his 
Quaker beliefs. Youshouldknowthat 
there is ample precedent for the 
University’s position and that in simi- 
lar, albeit less grievous circumstances, 
students who have committed vio- 
lent and criminal acts in the interim 


sent to the Mayor, he passed the 
budget but did not reallocate the 
funds. Asa result, there is a 4.5 mil- 
lion dollar surplus for next year, 
and there is no tax cut, nor are any 
funds being restored to Rec. and _ 
Parks. In short, they managed to 
pass a budget with a surplus they 
couldn’t use. 

The above is an example of how 
politics shouldn’t work. While li- 
braries and recreational facilities are 
closing all over the city, there has 
not been significant action taken to 
help the people affected: the chil- 
dren of Baltimore. While crime and 
ape ene eee | 


The children of the City 
That Reads continue to 
see their libraries, their 
parks and their 
opportunities to better 


themselves close up. 





unemployment are on the rise, the 
elected officers of Baltimore are al- 
lowing 4.5 million dollars, enough 
money to save many of the doomed 
programs, to just sit there. While it 
is true that the Mayor found, in the 
face of severe pressure, 2 million 
dollars more to give to Rec. and 
Parks in June, the other money just 
remains unused. 

Meanwhile, the children ofthe City 
That Reads continue to see their li- 
braries, their parks and their oppor- 
tunities to better themselves close up. 
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between the completion of course Mond; 


work and graduation also have had 


their degrees withheld. Considering 
the nature of Mr. Harwood’s offense 
and the trauma it imposed on the 


Chao family as well as the students — Nes 


and faculty in our academic commu- 
nity, I personally find your editorial 


position supporting the award of a al 
degree to Mr. Harwood to be offen- 


sive in the extreme. 
Very truly yours, _ 


Estelle A Fishbein (Mrs.) 
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Icohol policy in this coun 
try is an abominable fail 
ure and a standing insult 


to many of this country’s founding 
principles. There is little evidence to 
show that a legal drinking age of 21 
benefits us in any way, but there are 
significant reasons to believe that, 
even in the realm of encouraging re- 
sponsible behavior toward alcohol, 
it causes significant harm. When one 
factors in the damage this policy has 
done to the American family, to the 
tule of law, and to the values upon 
which our nation was founded, it 
becomes clear that this policy is a 
burden that our society should shake 
off at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity. 

In order for a law, especially a 
coercive and repressive one, to have 
any justification at all it must be ef- 
fective in achieving its goals. If the 
goal of the current alcohol policy is 
to encourage responsible drinking, 
it must be deemed utterly unjustifi- 
able. Alcohol-related deaths among 
underage citizens have actually 
climbed since the introduction of 
these laws. Our nation, with some of 
the most stringent alcohol laws out- 
side the Islamic world, has higher 
rates of alcoholism and binge drink- 


ing than most other developed coun- 
ie ee ee 


The age-based 
discrimination 
embodied in the 
drinking laws cannot 
be allowed to exist in a 


free society. 


tries. 

I submit that these problems per- 
sist not only in spite of the laws but in 
part because of them. By forcing un- 
derage drinkers to go to great lengths 
to get alcohol, the law encourages 
binge drinking. Whereas alcohol 
serves as an accompaniment to other 
activities in many European coun- 
tries, it becomes the focus of the 
evening for many under 21 in this 
country. Since drinking habits are 
generally formed when a drinker be- 
gins his drinking career, and since 
most people begin drinking at an age 
when the law makes the drinking an 
eventinand ofitself, our alcohol prob- 
lems can be partially attributed to the 
law. Furthermore, fear of prosecu- 
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Pushing the envelope 
tion drives many underage drinkers 
to consume alcohol in remote loca- 
tions where the threat of injury is 
higher. It also forces them to drive 
while intoxicated since they are afraid 
to admit that they were drinking and 
risk legal repercussions. It seems to 
me that an 18-year-old who has a 
couple of beers in his own livingroom 
and then stumbles upstairs to go to 
bed is considerably safer and less of a 
risk to others than one who drives out 
into the woods to drink and then has 
to find his way home over dark public 
roads. Our lawmakers seem to dis- 
agree with me. 

The law further worsens the situa- 
tion by interfering with family com- 
munication on the use of alcohol. 
Many parents feel compelled by the 
law not to discuss drinking with their 
children in an intelligent way. Par- 
ents would have to violate the law in 
order to allow their children to drink 
in a responsible way or to help them 
learn what their limits are. Instead of 
letting parents do their job and intel- 
ligently guide their children, the law 
forces them to issue blanket prohibi- 
tions and forces children to learn 
aboutthe dangers of drinking the hard 
way. The law also makes it much less 
likely that a child will be honest with 
his or her parents about drinking and 
so puts up a barrier to honest com- 
munication within a family. 

Parents who accept that their 18- 
year-old high school graduate is go- 
ing to drink on graduation night and 
who allow a party which they super- 
vise, making sure no one drinks too 
much and taking everyone’s keys, are 
considered criminals by the law. In 
contrast, those parents who turn a 
blind eye to reality and whose child is 
subsequently killed driving home 
drunk from an unsupervised party 
are said to have done the right thing 
by notallowing underage drinking in 
their house. 

The law also puts unnecessary 
stress on the family by forcing many 
parents to choose between religious 
dictates in favor of wine at meals and 
legal dictates against all alcohol; or 
undermining parental authority by 
making them seem hypocritical to 
their children, who know that their 
parents could drink when they were 
18 while this generation cannot. Par- 
ents have enough things to worry 
about in raising a child without hav- 
ing to worry about conflicts between 
deeply held personal values and the 


OPINIONS 


American alcohol laws intolerable 


law. 

In addition to the law’s ineffec- 
tiveness and its interference with fam- 
ily life, it encourages a disrespect for 
the rule of law in general. If parents 
put parenting or religion before strict 
legal obedience then they may un- 
dermine respect for laws in general. 
An 18-year-old legally working as a 
bartender but unable to consume his 
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Instead of letting 
parents do their job 
and intelligently guide 
their children, the law 
forces them to issue 
blanket prohibitions, 
and forces children to 
learn about the 
dangers of drinking the 
hard way. 


own product is unlikely to hold the 
intelligence of lawmakers in very high 
regard. The 20-year-old arrested for 
sharing a beer with his 21-year-old 
brother on their front porch may 
doubt that the laws are all just and 
there to protect him. The underage 
drinker whose only contact with the 
police was when they raided his party 
and put a criminal conviction on his 
record is unlikely to hold them in the 
highest esteem, and unlikely to coop- 
erate with them in the future. Once 
you have crossed outside of the sanc- 
tion of the laws it becomes easier to 
commit larger crimes. For someone 
who violates the law every Saturday 
night it may become difficult to jus- 
tify avoiding other actions simply on 
the grounds of legality. The era of 
prohibition shouldhave taught us that 
setting up an absurd and unenforce- 
able law merely encourages lawless- 
ness; the majority of Americans to- 
day are technically criminals. 
Perhaps most importantly this law 
violates the American principle that 
everyoneisentitled to equality before 
the law and will be judged on his indi- 
vidual merits rather than by a group 
stereotype; all citizens are supposed 
to have equal rights and freedom to 
do the same as anyone else. Many 


| lows 
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would say that this is the founding 
principle upon which America was 
built. Yet this law violates that prin- 
ciple; and in so doing it gives legal 
sanction to the idea that discrimina- 
tion is okay. Many people hold the 
prejudiced belief that young people 
cannot drink responsibly. Many 
people hold the same belief about 
people of Irish descent. Does that 
mean that Irish-Americans should 
not be allowed to buy or consume 
alcohol even though they are consid- 
ered responsible enough to sell it, to 
enter into any legal contract, to vote, 
to fight for America, to judge their 
fellow citizens on a jury? It seems an 
absurd question, and yet if you sub- 
stitute the word “young” for “Trish” 
the law would say “yes.” Much of 
American political history has been 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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the story of the fight to make all 
Americans equal citizens; it seems 
odd that having nearly achieved this 
goal society should wish to grant the 
government the power to create new 
classes of second-class citizens. 

The age-based discrimination 
embodied in the drinking laws can- 
not be allowed to exist in a free soci- 
ety. Any legal discrimination merely 
serves as a justification for the expan- 
sion of the government’s ability to 
determine who may or may not re- 
ceive the full benefits of citizenship, 
based upon accepted prejudices. 
Somewhere on most University docu- 
ments you will find the message, “The 
Johns Hopkins University does not 
discriminate on the basis of race, 
color, sex, religion, sexual orienta- 
tion, national or ethnic origin, age 





[italics mine], disability or veteran 
status in any student program or a¢- 
tivity administered by the Univer- 
sity...” Anyone who has ever been to 
E-Level knows that’s not strictly true. 
The message continues, “Defense 
Department discriminationin ROTC 
programs on the basis of homosexu- 
ality conflicts with this university 
policy. The university is committed 
to encouraging a change in Defense 
Department policy.” I would chal- 
lenge the university to acknowledge 
that today’s drinking laws equally 
conflict with this university policy; 
and, that as these laws harm a much 
larger percentage of JHU students 
than the Defense Department policy, 
the university as an institution will be 
doubly committed to encouraging a 
change in drinking policy. 





Point & Counterpoint 


% 





ommon Sense is a contra 
( diction in terms.” Mr. 
Samuel Clemens’ sagacity 
produced this astute observation of 
humanity at large. Mr. Twain’s pen- 
chant for trademarking clichés at the 
expense of man’s shortcomings con- 
tinues to prove remarkable even to- 
day. 
- Thelatest example ofhis brilliance 
resides in this year’s Freshman class 
at Hopkins. Specifically, the severe 
drinking problem evident in this 
year’s plebes. — 

In this first week of school, fifteen 
cases of alcohol overdose were re- 
ported. From Sam to Chivas, Orien- 
tation week drowned in alcohol. 


Freed from the shackles of parents 
_and responsibility the virus of sow- 
__ ingoatsand spreading wingsinfected 


Hopkins and spread like napalm 


across Homewood. 


The week’s festivities culminated 


in some serious freshmen alcohol 


_ overdoses. They were a distant sec- 
ond to the LSU student who tragi- 


ally died with a Blood Alcohol Level 
that may not be a Guinness record 
considerably closer to the Blood 
hol of Princess aa oe 
atequila short of the silver. Nev- 
;, whena freshman findshim-- 
nscious with a BAC of .35, 
s the legal limit, and hospi- 
nustaskan array of ques- 


é i) tye 


we 


So, you might retort, perhaps they 
never drank before, and, perchance, 
did not know their limits? While a 
reasonable argument for someone 
‘who, for example, drinks until vom- 
iting, this defense becomes a stretch 
for someone whose BAC reaches .35 
and nearly dies. The symptoms and 
warnings exist and arise well in ad- 
vance of the serious state that befalls 
someone so intoxicated. In fact, such 


Freed from the shackles 
of parents and 
responsibility, the virus 
of sowing oats and 
spreading wings 
infected Hopkins and 
spread like napalm 
across Homewood. 


——— 
a feat would require a modicum of 
effort and a good deal of encourage-_ 


ment. 


Poss a. 
‘ 


It’s just a shame that common 


*, \ r’ 


However, itis difficult to imagine that 
even the Fraternity of the Year could 
afford that much alcohol. 

In addition, perhaps fraternities 
are referring to cigarettes when they 
say, “We Check ID” on their flyers. 
At some level the university must 
evaluate a fraternity’s level of culpa- 
bility in endangering the life of such 
people. Then again, fraternity alumni 
provide a good deal of revenue for 

_the school. Choices, choices.’ 

However enticing a game of 
blame-shifting may be, it undermines 
the precious lessons of personal re- 
sponsibility necessary to a free and 
just society. Ramble, ramble—I un- 
derstand. There I go, drifting into the 
cosmos of glittering generalities. In 
that case, perhaps a more provincial 
(or for those not easily offended— 
traditional) outlook can be articu- 
lated. 

A child’s behavior is more often 
than nota reflection of his child rear- 
ing. Therefore, drunken behavior in- 
dicates both a failure to instill within 
one’s progeny a sense of responsibil- 
ity and maturity, and a lack of con- 
cern for one’s parents’ pride and ef- 
fort in child rearing. : 

Unless a lesson is taught this behav: 


ior will continue, chronically. The ad-_ 


ministration is certainly competent 
enough to confront such a pressing 
problem with the education and level 


of retribution necessary to inform and- 


deter other students vis-a-vis alcohol. 
_ Action is vital, if for no other reason 
_ than to protect the university and its 
students from the legal and personal 
~ consequences of recklessness and stu- 
pidity on the part those who engage in 
irr le, immature behavior. © 


U 





| drink alcohol 
‘not (remember Prohibition?) and his 
| such scare tactics rphines purpose A 
other than to leave college students Alcohol Content of 

who have decided to give ita try with ficult as it may s i 





arlier this month, a student 

BR Louisiana State Univer 

sity drank himself to death. 

And earlier this week, as News-Letter 

columnist Edward Wipper points out 

(left), several Hopkins students came 
precariously close to the same feat. 

I do not disagree with Wipper’s 
statement that naiveté about alcohol 
use is a significant problem at univer- 
sities. However, I draw decidedly dif- 
ferent conclusions from the occur- 
rence of these events. While he 
expresses incredulity that the presti- 
gious Johns Hopkins University 
could enroll “an individual so reck- 
less, ridiculous and inane,” I see the 
disturbing fact that even the best and 
brightest of our nation’s youth have 
been dishonestly educated about re- 
sponsible use of alcohol. 

Wipper uses the tired, rehashed 
argument of be-prude-or-be-sorry, 
as evidenced by his reference to “the 
virus of sowing oats and spreading 
wings [that] spreadlikenapalmacross 
Homewood.” Personal distaste with 
his use ofa quadruple metaphoraside, 
the “Just Say No” approach to any of 
life’s riskier pleasures, in this case sex 
(how do you think we got here in the 
first place, Eddie?) serves only to 
alienate the very audience he is trying 
tohelp. — 

_ Similarly, it is the same ignorant 


Puritanism that inspires such dan- 


gerous alcohol consumption in the 


first place. } 


~ During our pre-college lives, we 


are constantly bombarded with the 
myth of alcohol as a poison that de- 
| stroys one’s mind and body. 


~The fact is, people are going to 
Ghether you like it or 


nye, y 4 


o 


Third Thoughts 
no alternative view other than the 
“party, party, party” imagery putforth 
by Hollywood. 

Believe it or not (gasp!), alcohol 
can be fun. That’s why people drink 
it. While there might well be some- 
one out there who actually finds vodka 
tasty, the fact is enjoyment of the nar- 
cotic effects of alcohol has a historic 


and central role in our cherished — 


Western tradition. Jews and Catho- 
lics say weekly prayers over wine and 
the Greeks and Romans dedicated a 
god to it (Dionysus/Bacchus). 

What we need is a more frank dis- 
cussion on the pluses and minuses of 


ELSIE TIT FRIES LE LE EDGE CEES, 


The fact is, people are 

going to drink alcohol 
whether you like it or 
not, and such scare ) 


tactics serve no 


purpose. 





alcohol, so that students are not un- 


_ aware that itis false, for example, that _ 
“symptoms and warnings exist and_ 
arise well in advance of the serious’ 
state that befalls someone [who has _ 


_ ostensibly seek to protect. 


___ Instead, such is the unfortunat 


enced student of thin build can quite 
quickly and easily put away enough 
hard liquor so that, by the time they 
feel the less pleasant effects of binge 
drinking, they have already con- 
sumedenoughalcoholtocausebodily _ 
harm. 5 
Why do you think it is called “ex- 
perimenting”? Because we donot pro- 
vide students with a realistic picture 
of alcohol, instead letting them blun- 
der their way into a hospital, only to 
castigate them for not knowing “when 
to say when.” we 
___ Instead of portraying alcohol as a 
forbidden fruit, educators should deal 
with it in a mature and frank manner 
so that when students are exposedto 
it firsthand, they deal with it likewise. 
What does Wipper propose? A 
“dry” campus? Well, LSU tried that 
and, as the family of that young man 
will tell you, such a policy does nét 
work; ; Ges 
With an alcohol-free Beach and — 
tough-carding E-Level, students ate 
forcedintoclandestinerendezvouswith 
liquor, where theyareatamuchgreater 


risk for the harm that such regulations 


Fifteen cases of alcohol poisoning — 
in a class of 949 (1.8%) is hardly a 
representative enough sample to. AD 
speak of a “severe drinking problem — 
evident in this year’s plebes.” 











drunk too much)” and that getting and 


sickis quite « 





or her limit. ale ae 
Additionally, reaching “a Bl 


yak 


yifonedoesnotknow 
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With new look, field hockey 
Opens season with victory 
Lady Jays get help from freshmen player and coach in win 


BY DOMINICK TUASON 
News-Letter Staff 


The 1997 Johns Hopkins 
Women’s Field Hockey Team 
opened their season on Tuesdaywith 
a 2-1 victory over visiting York. 

Much has been made of 
Hopkins’ “new look” for 1997. In- 
deed, based on the outcome of the 
team’s season opener against the 
visiting York Spartans, the atten- 
tion surrounding the new look Blue 
Jays is well deserved. 

Two newcomers to the program, 
rookie head coach Megan Callahan 
and freshman Lauren Carney, played 
key roles in the teams 2-1 victory 
over the previously undefeated Spar- 
tans (2-1). 

Carney, the lone freshman 
starter on the squad, scored off a 
corner to give the Blue Jays a 1-0 
lead 9:21 into the game. 

In doing so, she snapped Spar- 
tan goalie Judy Frankels shutout 
streak at two games and helped set 
the offensive tone for the game. 


Afterwards, the first year defender 
commented, “I was a little nervous 
before the game, but once everything 
got underway I just focused on play- 
ing aggressively.” 

PE PY ON SS BRON YE 


I was a little nervous 
before the game, but 
once everything got 
under way I just 
focused on playing 
aggressively, 


—FRESHMAN LAUREN CARNEY 





Indeed, the Blue Jays would re- 
mainaggressive throughout the game, 
firing twice as many shots on goal as 
their opponents did. 

The Spartans looked to respond 
quickly to the Blue Jays initial score, 


but they squandered a golden scor- 
ing opportunity when junior for- 
ward Katie Regars penalty shot 
sailed wide of the right goal post. 
Eventually, though, the persistent 
Spartans found thenet as sophomore 
forward Jackie Russell tied the score 
at 1 a piece with 17:06 left in the half. 
The game remained knotted at 


one goal apiece for the remainder of 


the half. However, it did not take 
long for the Blue Jays to get on the 
board in the second half. 

Fifty seconds into the second half, 
junior forward Neda Dawood scored 
an unassisted goal off a corner to 
finish off the Spartans. 

The Blue Jays’ solid defensive 
play prevented York from mount- 
ing a serious comeback attempt. 
Junior goalkeeper Kelly Hoffman 
faced only eight shots on goal, but 
she rose to the task when called 
uponas she stopped seven of those 
eight shots. 

Hoffman thwarted a late Spartan 
scoring opportunity by making two 
brilliant saves with one minute left in 
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Senior Jen Dowling gets set to receive a Laura Ekas pass between two York defenders 


the game. Hoffman single handedly, 
preserved the precarious one goal 
lead. 

Though pleased by the win, Coach 
Callahan sees room for improvement 
as the Blue Jays open their conference 


schedule on Saturday. 

“We need to be more consistent,” 
said the first year coach, “Today we 
had some first game jitters. Once we 
get those out of the way, well be able 
to play with more confidence and we 


will do a better job of executing.” 

Hopkins opens their Centennial 
Conference schedule when they wel- 
come the Muhlenberg Mules to 
homewood on Saturday September 
13, at 5 p.m. 





Cross Country gets third at Metro Meet 


Special to News-Letter 


' The Hopkins men’s cross country 
‘team finished third at last Saturday’s 
‘Baltimore City Championship run 
just west of campus in Wyman Park. 
‘Towson and UMBC placed first and 
‘second, respectively, while Goucher, 
‘Morgan State, Coppin State, and Villa 
Julie all trailed the Blue Jays. 
' Co-captains junior Bill Muccifori 
‘(9th place, 24:50) and senior Eric 
‘Edmonds (11th place, 25:02) led the 
‘way for Hopkins. Sophomores Ben 
‘Lentz (16th), Matt Wisnioski (18th) 
‘and junior Jim Lancaster (21st) 
‘rounded out the scoring for the Jays. 
‘Wisnioski and Lentz, running most 
iof the race together, were separated 
‘with one half-mile to go when the 
‘normally sure-footed Wisnioskitook 
a spill rounding a corner. 
= Wisnioski was able to make up 
“some of the ground he lost, but could 
not catch the speedy Lentz. Sopho- 
mores Jeff Fagin (24th) and Jay Barry 
(25th) also turned in strong perfor- 
‘mances for the team by beating scor- 
‘ing runners on other teams. 
: After finishing second last year 
ehind Towson and losing only one 
‘of their top five runners to gradua- 
‘tion, the men had high expectations 
‘coming into this season opener. Re- 
falistically, though, considering that 
‘the team ceased twice-daily practices 
‘only the day before the meet and had 
mot run a single sprint workout, they 
should have known that they would 
: ye running on worn legs. 
; To make matters worse, they were 


thrown for a loop when they found 
out less than twenty minutes before 
the race that the last half-mile of the 
course was not going to be run. 

That half-mile, which contained 
the only challenging hill, had been 
the focus of the team’s entire mental 
preparation. 

A new last-minute strategy had to 
be devised because some of the 
coaches thought the course was too 
narrow and dangerous. 

The team made the most of the 
situation, though, and can atleast say 
that they finished with very impres- 
sive times. 

Nevertheless, the team’s ultimate 
goal is to be in peak racing form by 
the end of October for the Centennial 
Conference and NCAA Mid-East 
Regional Championships. To attain 
this goal, they will be training hard 
through their early season meets and 
will hopefully not begin to taper until 
well into the season. 

Next up for the men is the annual 
Swarthmore dual meet on September 
20th. The meet involvesa lot of tradi- 
tion for both schools, but unfortu- 
nately pant of Swarthmore’s tradition 
is running Hopkins into the ground. 

Last year marked a turning point, 
though, when Swarthmore barely es- 
caped with a 24-31 win in Baltimore 
(low score wins). This year Hopkins 
hopes to return the favor when they 
race outside Philadelphia. 

The team will need standout per- 
formances throughout the lineup to 
give the formidable Swarthmore team 
a run for its money. 
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Senior Chris Benford runs for Hopkins 





ea withdraws 


Associated Press TOKYO—Ha- 
waiian-born yokozuna (grand cham- 
pion) Akebono was upset Wednes- 
day, leaving only ozekis (champions) 
Ausashimaru and Wakanohana still 
unbeaten after four days of the 15- 
day Autumn Grand Sumo Tourna- 
ment. 
© Newly promoted sekiwake (jun- 
ior champion) Tochiazuma (2-2) 
pate Akebono’s belt, drove him 


a a 


e the ring’s edge and threw him 


wn. 

|. Akebono, or Chad Rowan, now is 

tied at 3-1 with the other yokozuna, 

_ Takanohana, who suffered an upset 

Tuesday. 
hein 


Wednesday’s bout, 


Takanohana was thrown off balance 


by Faces in the Crowd No. 3 
fnaegashira (senior wrestler) 
yokushuzan’s arm throw attempt, 
Ls recovered and forced out his foe. 
okushuzan, or Mongolian 
atbayar Davaa, is 1-3. 4 
- Musashimaru, or Fiamalu Penitani 
m Hawaii, grabbed komusubi 
nior champion second class) 
io’s belt and drove him out, leay- 
* Wakanohana narrowly beat No. 1 











- maegashira Dejima (3-1), pullinghim 


ee _ down at the ring edge’s. The referee 

called Dejima the winner, but the five 
ide judges consulted and re- 
rsedtheruling = 






4 ’ 
sf 


| 

d 

_ from tournament 
| 

: 


Sige 7 eR Mae et SER 
PERG Fai): ) oe Oo trata 


Ozeki Takanonami (2-2) won by 
default Wednesday as winless No. 2 
maegashira Konishiki, or Salevaa Fuauli 
Atisanoe from Hawaii, withdrew from 
the tournament because of inflamma- 
tion in both feet and his left calf. 

A Sumo Association official said 
Konishiki was hospitalized at Doai 
Hospital near the 
Kokugikan Sumo Arena. 


_ Kyodo News quoted Konishiki’s © 


stable master, Takasago, as saying the 
275-kilogram (605-pound) wrestler 


wasreported in too much pain to walk, 


but that he might return to the tour- 
nament if the pain stopped. 

In the 26-member juryo division, 
just below the senior makuuchi divi- 
sion, No, 2-ranked Yamato, or Ameri- 

,can George Kalima, was driven out 
by No. 6-ranked Tokitsunada, leav- 
ing both at 3-1. 


No. 2-ranked Kyokutenho, or 


Mongolian Tsevegnyam Nyamjav, 


_ forced out No, 3-ranked Gojoro, 


Those two also were both 3-1. In 


makushita, the top junior division, _ 


No. 43-ranked Hoshiandesu (1-1), 
or Argentine Jose Antonio Juarez, 


slapped down No. 44-ranked 
_Kitazakura. 


No. 14-ranked 
Hoshitango (1-1), or Argentine 


_ Imach Marcelo Salomon, toppled No. 
13-ranked Tamanohana. Junior wres- 


tlers have only seven bouts during the 
15-day tournament. — 


uf . YS 
ney ; 


Ryogoku 


ifyoucando 
~ better, write for 


sis 
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Kenya scores 206 for 
eight vs. New Zealand 


NAIROBI, Kenya (AP) —Man-of- 
the-match Blair Pocock hit an un- 
beaten 83 runs Tuesday as New 
Zealand defeated Kenya by seven 
wickets in their final one-day match. 

The Auckland opener’s knock off 
91 balls provided the foundation the 
Kiwis needed to surpass their hosts’ 
target of 206 for eight which came off 
50 overs. 

Goodwill Games New Zealand 
reached 210 for the loss of three wick- 
ets with 11.4 overs to spare with 
opener Nathan Astle contributing 43 
and captain Stephen Flemming an 
unbeaten 40. 

The hosts who won the toss lost 
two quick wickets in their innings 
when opener Kennedy Otieno and 
star batsman Steve Tikolo were both 
dismissed by Shayne O’Connor for 





Manning gets pizzas 
for waiting students 


Associated Press 

KNOXVILLE, Tennessee (AP) — 
Students in line for Tennessee’s small 
allotment of tickets to the September 
20 showdown with Florida got a nice 
surprise from Volunteer quarterback 


‘Peyton Manning. The fuel of college 


life: pizza. A long line formed around 
the University Center on Monday as 










14and four runs respectively. Alpesh 
Vadherscored for Kenya with an un- 
beaten 75 runs while O’Connor, Paul 
Wiseman and Chris Harris bowled 
economically for the Kiwis with fig- 
ures of 2/22, 2/36 and 2/32. 

Captain Asif Karim was the pick of 
the Kenyan bowlers with his spell of 
10-1-25-2. 

The Kiwis coach Steve Rixon said 
their tour of Kenya, which also saw 
them draw in a three-day game 
against the hosts, gave his side the 
right warm-up for their tour of “All. 
the players got a chance to play in the 
tour of Kenya and I think we are now 
in the right shape for Zimbabwe,” 
Rixon said. The Kiwis, who won their 
first one-day game against Kenya by 
117 runs Sunday, travel to Harare 
Wednesday for two 
























students camped out to buy the 
roughly 700 tickets they'll be allowed 
for the game in Gainesville, Florida. 
Manning, a graduate student, walked 
by about 11 p.m., struck up a conver- 
sation with his fellow students and 
eventually ordered $100 worth of 
pizza from a nearby Dominos deliy- 
ered to the students toward the back 
of the line. He wanted to make sure 
they got pizza, according to Dominos 
assistant manager Heather Cordell, 
because they were probably too far 
back in line to get tickets. “He was 
there to pay for the pizzas when they 
arrived,” she said. “He calls here all 
the time to order pizzas.” 


Phillips 
buys coke 


FULLERTON, California (AP) — 
Aman charged with selling $30 worth 
of rock cocaine to Anaheim Angels 
outfielder Tony Phillips pleaded inno- 
cent Tuesday. ; 

North Municipal Court Judge W. 
Michael Hayes seta September 22 pre- 
liminary hearing for Daryl Allen Smith, 

40. Smth and Phillips were arrested _ 
August 10atamotelinAnaheimafter 
the Angels leadoff hitter allegedly 
bought the cocaine from Smith __ 
through a police informant interme- 
diary, authorities said. 
__ Smith, accused of a felony 
ofselling 35 gramsofrockcocaineto ~ 
Phillips, has a prior robbery convic- 
tion and three drug convictions. 

He faces up to three years for the 
cocaine sales, but his prior recor 
makes him eligible for an ad 
14 years, Deputy District Atto: 
Michael Flory said. 

"Smith is being held o 
for the alleged drug o 
parole violation, Flory 

aillips faces ar 
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olleyball starts 
season red hot 


pY DAVID POLLACK 


News-Letter Staff 

Despite suffering its first loss of 
the season, The Johns Hopkins’ 
women’s volleyball team seems to be 
headed toward a stellar year. 

Going into their tournament last 
weekend at Rutger’s Newark, the team 
had taken five straight matches from 
their opponents and were poised to 
preak their record for wins to start a 


season. 


As far as talent goes 
there is no reason we 
shouldn't be optimistic. 
We play more top 20 
teams this year, but we 
are also much deeper 
than we have been in 


the past. 
SOPHOMORE MARY LOUISE PLATT 





After an impressive come-from- 
behind victory against Bloomfield last 
Friday the feat was accomplished. 

The players’ elation was short 
lived, however, as they dropped their 
first match of the year the same day 
against undefeated Mary Washing- 
ton. 

The team finished the four game 


tournament the next day with a win 
against Goucher and a loss to West- 
ern Maryland putting them at a very 
respectable 7-2 for the season. 

‘As far as talent goes, there is no 
reason why we shouldn’t be very op- 
timistic,” said sophomore Mary 
Louise Platt on the rest of the team’s 
schedule. “Weplaymore top 20teams 
this year but we are also much deeper 
than we have been in the past.” 

A clear illustration of the team’s 
depth is in the statistics. Of their 79 
digs in the Bloomfield match, 48 of 
them came from underclassmen, a 
stat that earned them the title “de- 
fenders of the floor” from their team- 
mates. 

“We saluted them when they 
walked off the court,” Mary Louise 
said, “They were incredible.” 

The depth that Platt mentioned is 
not only important in defending 
against injuries to starters. Having 
different players with divergent tal- 
ents has allowed the coach to experi- 
ment with new rotations and create a 
more overall effective team that will 
be able to compete against the im- 
pressive level of competition that they 
will be facing throughout the rest of 
the season. 

One individual who starred on 
defense, as well as offense, and has 
been a large reason for the team’s 
excellent startis Chrissy Horan. With 
a team leading 22 blocks in the vic- 
tory over Bloomfield and 19 ina los- 
ing cause against Western Maryland 
as well as averaging 7.5 kills a game 
during the tournament, she is clearly 
a force to be reckoned with in the 
division. One should not be led to 
believe that Chrissy is the only star on 
the team, however. 
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Volleyball starts season 7-2 


Augmenting Chrissy’s play con- 
siderably are senior captains Anita 
Patibandla and Sue Yang. Both play- 
ers are among the team leaders in 
kills, digsand blocks and are the emo- 
tional leaders on and off the court. 

Finally, the team’s attitude surely 
influences their high level ofplay. Even 
after a superb start to the season, 
“there is still room to improve,” says 
freshman Katie Gleeson. 

More evidence that the players 
have not become complacent with 
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their winning ways came from fellow 
freshman Polly Baydala. “When we’re 
on, no onecan beat us,” she said. “It’s 
being consistent that we have to work 
on. 

It’sactually scary to think what the 
team might be able to achieve if it can 
play at the same high level all the 
time. 

As the Blue Jay players return 
home the team is poised to achieve 
their goal of consistency and possibly 
make a run at the title. 





A matter of life 


Time for Steve Young to say good-bye 


e was known as ‘the 

backup.’ Questions 

arose as to whether he 

could handle being a 

front line quarterback 
for a premier franchise. 

He had stints with the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers and the USF Lis L.A. Ex- 
press. He had some success, yet ev- 
eryone came to know Steve Young as 
Joe Montana’s back-up. After wait- 
ing out his time as the ‘other quarter- 
back’ in San Francisco. 

Steve Young finally got his chance 
in 1992 when he started all 16 games 
for the San Francisco Forty-Niners. 

When Young became the starter 
he became one of the greatest quar- 
terbacks in NFL history. He became 
the highest rated QB in league his- 
tory, a two-time NFL MVP and a 
five-time passing champion. Young 
hasaccomplished everythinga player 
can dream of, and much more. He 
has nothing left to prove. 

Young started off this season op- 
timistic about the chances of the 
49ers. He started the first game and 
has not played since. In that first 





: 7 997 Centennial Conference Pre 
Season Football Poll 


GEORGESOTERAKIS 
Short Hops 


game, he sustained a concussion, his 
third over his last twelve games. 

This incident has raised questions 
about Young’s ability to return to 
football this year, and more impor- 
tantly what the impact of another 
concussion will mean to his life. 

Concussionsand their prevention 
have been the focus of the NFL in 
recent years after the concussion re- 
lated retirements of former Jet re- 
ceiver Al Toon and Steelers running 
back Merril Hoge. 

Aconcussion is defined as, “acon- 
dition of impaired activity of the 
brain, throughablowor violent shak- 
ing.’ After sustaining Toon has suf- 
fered from post concussion syn- 
drome which causes him to 
experience migraine headaches and 
blackouts, among other symptoms. 

Steve Youngcan prevent that from 
happening to him. All he has to do is 


let better judgment prevail. 

In sports everyone talks about re- 
tiring on ‘your own terms,’ but some- 
times that canit happen. Sometimes 
you have to put things in perspective. 
Young has more money than he’ll 
SLD OT OE 


If the 49ers are truly 
the class organization 
they claim to be, then 
they will tell Young he 
must retire... That 
probably will never 
happen. 





ever need. He is going to be starting a 
family soon. He already has his law 
degree and I’ll bet that someone 
wouldhire him just because he’s Steve 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


Hopkins opens their 1997 football 


season when they host Washington & * 


Lee on Saturday at 1:30 p.m. 

Hopkins opens the season ranked 
third behind Ursinus and Franklin & 
Marshall in the 1997 Centennial Con- 
ference Pre-Season Football Poll. 

With 12 starters returning and 63 
letterman returning, the Blue Jays 
should be able to stay among the 
conference’s elite teams forthe fourth 
straight year. 

But if the breaks go its way, Hop- 
kins could be in the hunt for its first 
Centennial football championship. 

Head Coach Jim Margraff returns 
for his ninth season as head coach. 
Margraff has compiled a 37-30-3 
record at Hopkins. However, he is 
13-6-1 in the last two years. Hopkins 
has enjoyed its recent success behind 
a stellar defensive unit. 

Last year, the Jays led the confer- 
ence in total and rushing defense last 
season, permitting just 10.6 points 
per game. If Hopkins has any plans 
for another run at the confernce 


crown it must find a replacement for 


All-American Jim Wilson on the de- 
fensive line. 

Offensively, senior running back 
Don Zajick will carry the load. 

Hopkins faces its first challenge of 
the early seaosn Saturday when they 
take on Washington & Lee at 1:30 
p.m. on homewood field. 


Young. 

Perhaps entering into the equa- 
tion is the fact that Young just signed 
a new 6 yr. $42 million contract be- 
fore the season. 

Should Young return this year and 
suffer another concussion, his career 
will almost certainly be over and quit 
possibly his day to daylife could never 
be the same.Itis unfortunate that it 
has come to this juncture for one of 
the NFL’s greats but it is time to go. 
Time to retire. It would be nice if 
perhaps the 49ers tried to persuade 
Young into retirement. That prob- 
ably will never happen. 

If the 49ers are truly the class or- 
ganizations that they claim tobe, then 
they will tell Young that he must re- 
tire, if for nothing else than his own 
health. 

It was a goodrun for Steve Young. 
He fulfilled his dream and was an 
extremely successful quarterback. 
Sometimes you have to swallow your 
pride and just let go. This is one of 
them. Let’s hope that Steve Young 
makes the right choice for himself. 
Let’s hope he retires. 


All 


NFL’s second week 
goes to the dogs 


ast weekend the underdogs 

came through with big 

shockers. In Tempe, the 

Cardinals rallied late and 

beat the Cowboys behind 
the play ofmuch-improved Kent Gra- 
ham. 

It marked the first time in seven 
years that the Cards have been able to 
win a game against the Boys. 

The game also showed the nation, 
one more time, that Troy Aikman is 
the most overrated quarterback in the 
game. 

He depends solely on Emmit 
Smith, and his monstrous offensive 
line. Without great play from one of 
the two,Aikman becomes a very or- 
dinary quarterbackas shown this past 
week. 

Don’t get me wrong; Aikman is a 
solid quarterback, but he certainly 
isn’t the same class as Dan Marino, 
John Elway, Brett Favre, or Drew 
Bledsoe. 

The Boys will be able to win the 
NFC Least , but don’t expect a 
Lombardi Trophy in Irving this sea- 
son. 

The Packers taught us two lessons 
this past week: Never cut a place- 
kicker for an unproven one, and dont 
talk about going 19-0 in the pre-sea- 
son. The Packers are still the best 
team in the NFC. Even though they’re 
injury plagued right now, Favre will 
be able to keep them afloat until the 
cavalry comes back. 

The biggest surprise of the sea- 
son has to be the play of the Bucca- 
neers. 

The Bucs are 2-0. I'll say it again, 
The Bucs are 2-0. This from a fran- 
chise that suffered through ten 


Doc Gridiron 


straight double digit loss seasons 
comes as a huge shock. 

Its got to be the new logo. No 
longer do they have a guy in orange 
winking at opposing players. Atleast 
now they can put on a jersey with 
some pride. 

In the AFC, clearly Denver and 
NewEngland are the class of the 
league. Elway and Bledsoe are flying, 
especially Bledsoe. 

In two games he has thrown eight 
touchdowns to eight different play- 
ers. I didn’t know teams had eight 
people to throw to. Bill who? 

Do you think Bledsoe and the Pa- 
triots will be up for this weeks en- 
counter with Parcells and the Jets? 
Dont read into the hype. 

The Patriots are going to annihi- 
late them. If the pathetic Bills offense 
can put up twenty-eight points, the 
Pats should be able to put up twice 
that many. 

Finally, the most overhyped 
team coming out of the pre-season i 
the Seahawks. 

After two thorough thrashings at 
the hands of the Jets and Broncos, the 
Seahawks probably should have kept 
Mirer instead of John Friesz ( the 
losingest starting QB in the league). 
Instead of investing all of Paul Allen’s 
money to the defense, they might want 
to find a QB who is not 41 and who 
has a history of winning a game. 
Dont expect Dennis Erikson to last 
the month of September. 


Give this joba 
sporting chance. Try 
writingfor the sports 

section. No athletic 


ability neccessary. 


— Call for Matt or Leon, x6000 


THE TOP FIVE 


1. Broncos Elway, Terrell Davis and a solid defense makes them the most solid team 


2. Patriots Bledsoe and Co. havent had to run the ball yet. Remember that Curtis Martin 


kid? 


3. Packers One loss, no big deal, but they have been susceptible to the Bears and Eagles 


4. Jaguars | shudder to think what will happen when Brunell comes back. They put up 40 i 


points with a third string QB 


5.NVikings Quietly theyre 2-0, if Brad Johnson continues to improve, the Vikes will be 


contenders 
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Hopkins takes aim at Centennial Conference title with stunning shutouts of Christopher Newport and St. Mary’s 


Womens soccer shines in shutouts 


WAQAR HASIB 
Nes-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays women’s soccer 
team kicked off their season with a 
pair of impressive victories over 
Christopher Newportand St. Mary’s, 
notching two shutouts and combin- 
ing a stifling, impenetrable defense 
with an exciting, fast-paced attack. 

The defense, which last season 
gaveupa mere 15 goalsin 16 games, 
looks even stronger so far this year. 

Co-captains Becki Shapack and 
Kathleen Hanlon have provided the 
squad with aggressive, physical play 
in the backfield, allowing the opposi- 
tion to muster only a few shots-on- 
goal. 
Meanwhile on offense, sopho- 
more midfielder and playmaker 


Hartaj Gill has some new targets to’ 


pass to, as freshmen attackers Sarah 
Parola, Courtney Walker, and 
Rashmi Roy have quickly established 
themselves as scoring threats. 

_ TheJays inaugurated the 1997 sea- 
son with a convincing 5-0 win at 
Christopher Newport, and returned 
to Homewood field last Saturday to 


take on the formidable St. Mary’s 
Seahawks. 

Parolascored the game’s only goal, 
her second of the season, early in the 
first half to give Hopkins the victory. 
She took a crisp pass from Rachel 
Abelson on the right side and found 





We had good intensity, 
...50 it felt good to be 


able to come back and 


win against them I 
think we're beginning 


to gel as a team. 
SOPHOMORE HARTAJ GILL 


“I think we’re beginning to gel as 
ateam,” Parolacommented after the 
game, citing Abelson’sassist asa good 
example. 

Hopkins controlled the momen- 


tum from there on, taking advantage 
of St. Mary’s weak passing skills to 
wear down the opposing defense. 

The Jays had several opportuni- 
ties to add to their lead, the most 
promising coming with 38 minutes 
left in the game when forward 
Rashmi Roy took control of a de- 
flected shot to lift a gorgeous lob 
over Valerie Taylor, the Seahawk 
goalkeeper. 

But the ball bounced off of the 
crossbar, and the Jays had to remain 
content with Parola’s lone goal for 
the rest of the game. 

The intimidating defense provided 
another stellar effort to help preserve 
the victory. : 

They were clearly stronger and 
more powerful than the St. Mary’s 
forwards, who grew visibly frustrated 
towards the end of the game after 
being unable to mount any kind of 
consistent offensive pressure. 

St. Mary’s most serious threat 
came with 4:37 left in the first half, 
when Seahawks forward Megan 
Haskins dribbled deep into Hopkins 
territory. 

She found a rare hole in the Blue 


Jay defense and sprinted towards the 
net, but Jays goalkeeper Kate 
Cushman smothered the ball before 
Haskins could get a shot off. 

Sophomore Cushman suffered 
an injury to her leg on the play and 
had to leave the game, but returned 
midway during the second half to 
finish the game. 

“We had good intensity,” said 
Hartaj Gill, who played an outstand- 
ing game at midfield. “This team 
beat us last year, so it felt good to be 
able to come back and win against 
them.” ne 

The Jays will try to carry that in- 
tensity into the Wesley College Tour- 
nament this weekend and their first 
Centennial Conference match on 
September 17th at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

Granted, the 1997 season is only 
two games old, but with Centennial 
Conference play just around the cor- 
ner, the Hopkins women’s soccer 
team has sent a clear message to the 
rest of their opponents in the confer- 
ence that they are taking nothing for 
granted in defending their champi- 
onship title. 


ew Orioles set sights 


on pennant race 


Pennant fever hits the major leagues 


or those of you just mov 

ing into Baltimore or re 

turning after spending the 

summer elsewhere, it 

won't take you long to fig- 
ure out that this isa town crazy about 
baseball. Baltimoreans have good 
reason to be excited, too, as the Ori- 
oles cruise through the last few weeks 
of the season in fifth gear. 

After winning three out of four 
games against the New York Yankees 
last week, the Birds have virtually 
locked up the AL East division title. 
Tickets are still available for most 
upcoming games, so you still have a 
chance to see our home team in ac- 
tion at Camden Yards. 

The O’s can count on solid pitch- 
ing from staff aces Mike Mussina and 
Jimmy Key, but the real key for Balti- 
more will be newaddition Geronimo 
Berroa, whose hefty bat adds extra 
punchtoanalready imposing lineup. 

Meanwhile, the Yankees are eight 
games offthe pace, but should beable 
to secure a wild-card slot within the 
next few days. 

However, with David Cone and 
Andy Pettite both nursing injuries, 
the reigning champions go into Oc- 
tober surrounded by question 
marks. 

The Yanks lack last year’s depth 
and stability, and will most likely 
make a quick exit from the playoffs. 
They will draw a tough first round 
assignment in the Cleveland Indians, 
who will be powered by Jim Thome, 
Manny Ramirez, and home-field ad- 
vantage. 


Nor do the Orioles have an easy 


task ahead of them, as they will face 
Ken Griffey Jr. and the Seattle Mari- 


. Mers. At the very least it promises to 


be another exciting postseason. 
Here’s a glance at the rest of the 
pennant races: 


AL Central 


Everyone wantstoknow why Chi- 


cago White Sox owner Jerry 


Reisndorf demolished his team 
througha series of midseason trades. 
Everyone except the Cleveland In- 
dians, that is, who sit atop an other- 
wise weak AL Central division. 
Cleveland’s starting pitching is 
weak, but they boast a strong offense 
centered around sweet-swinging Jim 
Thome, slugger Matt Williams, and 
youngster Manny Ramirez. 


WAQARHASIB 
Bats and Balls 


Al West 


It’s Griffey-time in Seattle. The 
Kid has put together another incred- 
ible season, and for once Seattle has 
strong pitching to support him: 
Randy Johnson is throwing fireballs 
once again, Jeff Fassero and Omar 
Olivares add depth to the starting ro- 
tation, and Heathcliff Slocumb has 
been surprisingly effective coming out 
ofthe bullpen. Seattle will visit Balti- 
more in the first round and will have 
the firepower to surpass the Birds. 


NL East 


New faces, but the same results 
for the Atlanta Braves. Kenny Lofton 
hasbeen outstanding this season, and 
lefty Denny Neagle will probably add 
another Cy Youngawardtothe Braves 
monopoly (the last non-Brave to win 
the award was Doug Drabekin 1991). 
But the Florida Marlins, who standin 
control of the National League wild 
card race, have nagged the Braves all 
season long. The Fish just might pull 
off an upset if they can get big num- 
bers from Gary Sheffield. 


NL Central 


No one deserves to win here. The 
St. Louis Cardinals are loaded with | 
talent, but keep finding a way to lose. 
The Pittsburgh Pirates have no talent 
whatsoever, but keep findinga wayto 
stay ahead of the Cardinals. The divi- 
sion title, though, will probably goto 
Jeff Bagwell and the Houston Astros 
by default, but they won’t be in the. 
playoffs long enough to say “realign- 
ment.” 


NL West 


In probably the most exciting race 
left this year, the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ersand San Francisco Giants are neck 
and neck approaching the finish line. 
The Giantshavea dominating bullpen 
trio in Rod Beck, Roberto Hernandez, 
and Julian Tavarez, and the offense, 
centered around Barry Bonds, Jeff 
Kent and J.T. Snow, has been consis- 
tent all season. The Dodgers have 
been hurt by the lack of a powerful — 
lefty bat in the lineup, and it’s going 
ta cost them a playoff spot this year. 





Soccer ranks eighth in nation 


Blue Jays start season with resounding 5-0 victory over York 


BY YONG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


After jumping from 24th to 8thin 
the division III men’s soccer national 
rankings, the Johns Hopkins men’s 
soccer team took care of the York 
Sparatans 5-0, marking its first win 
of the season. 

- Eric West, Peter Quin, John Del 
Monaco, Danny Blynn, and Teddy 
Zingman all scored goalstosparkthe 
Blue Jay offense. Hopkins looked 
impressive in their opener. 

This year’s goal is to improve on 

last year’s NCAA tournament bid 
with a national championship vic- 


pi eee Head Coach Matt Smith was 
urprised by Hopkins offensive out- 


put in their season opener against — 


4 “I thought that this year’s York 
team was better than last year’s team, 
however, the early miscues by York 
yielded to our early lead and from 
then, I think weattacked them pretty 
well,” said Head Coach Smith. 


ry 
umber oftough competitions in the 
fare: seven of Hopkins’ first eight 


‘CentennialConferenceare 


- Muhlenberg and Ursinus 


¥ 


a 
. 
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Rowan, who won two national 
championships in the last ten years, 
seems to be the tough opponents,” 
said Head Coach Matt Smith. 

“Those are the strongest teams 
but, all the teamsare relatively strong, 
and since we don’t know what kind 
of chemistry the other teams have 
developed, it is difficult to pinpoint 
the easy games. 

“T think any of these teams on our 
schedule, on a good day, with our 
bad day, could put the ball in the net 
and make it very difficult for us,” 
added Head Coach Smith. 


I think any of these 
teams on our schedule, 
on a good day, with 
our bad day, could put 
the ball in the net and 


make it very difficult 


for us. 
HEAD COACH MATT SMITH 


Two key freshmen on this year’s 
squad are Steven Hsu from Virginia 
and Sam Steinman from Maryland. 
Both have strong high scool back- 

will add depth to this 





years’ squad, Bee 
One of Hopkins’ brightest fresh- 


man stars, Paul Galli, tore his ACL ~ 
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Returning for Hopkins are Teddy 
Zingman, Chris Thomas, John Del 
Monaco, Chris Dietric, Cory Piette, 
Danny Blynn, Peter Quin, and Keith 
Millma. 

These players should develop into 
strong impact players and lead 
Hopkins into the post-season. 
Hopkins’ squad has more experience 
than last year. The added experience 
will help in the post-season. 

Without a doubt, Hopkins will 
get their fire power from seniorstriker 
Eric West. West has virtually rewrit- 
ten Hopkins’ record book. He owns 


Hopkins records in points goals and | 


assists. 


A third-team All-American last 


year, West will leave an impact on 
Hopkins’ opponents this yeat.Look 


for him to lead this years’ squad to a 


post-sesaon filled with fireworks. 
Senior co-captain Peter Kahn is 
another stalwart on this year’s team, 
He’s the general of Hopkins’ defense 
and combines great size and skill. 

_ Kahnisathree-time first-team all- 
region and first team All-Centennial 
choice in 1996. Look for him to shut 
down opposing offender this year. 

Having experienced the taste of 
team’s first Centennial Conference 


~ Championship, coach Smith noted 


that the team is very excited about the 


season and is looking forward to re- 


turning to the NCAA tournament. — 


Hopkins’ first home match is Sat-. 
urday, September 27 against confer- 


ence rival Ursinus at 7 p.m. 
Hopkins travels to the Elmira Col- 
lege Invitational this weekend to take 


on Plymouth Stateand Elmira on Sep- FETE RS RENE ES 
Sophomore Johns Del Monaco takes the ball do 


tember 13 and 14 respectively. 
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A Weekly Summary of 
What's Inside Section B 


FOCUS 


Check out our fresh meat and their talents. 
You thought your resume looked nice? Take a 
look at these accomplishments. + B2 


FEATURES 


Hopkins has a lot of new transfers this year. So 
far they seem to be doing well. They also seem 
to have widespread disillusionment that 
Hopkins is socially good. At least someone 
thinks so. * B3 


Take a look at our impromptu interviews of 
the freshmen dorms. Rina shotguns questions 
and the dorky freshmen try their best not to 
look ridiculous. » B4 


The annual SAC Fair drew a large crowd on Fri- 
day. Hundreds of students, even some moti- 
vated seniors, decided to sign-up for clubs 
they'll never join. Plus, there was live music 
playing. It actually seemed like a real college 
campus. * B5 


A&E 


Excess Baggage is Alicia Silverstone’s new 
movie. The way we review it, it should be her 
last. Co-starring Vincent D'Onofrio, it’s about a 
little rich girl who needs attention. Pretty 
deep plot. - B6 


If you listened to any radio this summer, you'd 
know that the airwaves were dominated by 
The Notorious B.|.G. Read this summer recap 
about the man, his music and his death. » B6 


CALENDAR 


fhe usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
find anything from theatre shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place to 
check it. As far as movies go, The Game, star- 
ring Michael Douglas and Sean Penn, opens 
this Friday at Baltimore theatres everywhere. 


-_ Birth of Nation is playing down at the Heritage 


if theatre is your thing. * B8-9 


QUIZ 


Don’t forget to take our quiz at the back of the 
paper. This week’s edition focuses in on fast 
driving while under-the-influence. * B12 


Features, Arts e& Entertainment, and more! + September 11, 1997 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


Younever completely growup. No 
matter how mature you may act, your 
innertwo-year-oldlongs to throwthat 
applesauce across the wall. To smear 
Oreos all over your face. To roll 
around in the mudallafternoonlikea 
prizewinning pig. 

Last Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, hundreds of Hopkins students 
let their inner infant loose after the 
Hopkins Organization for Program- 
ming (HOP) turned the Gilman quad 
into a quagmire of thick, slimy mud 
for the fourth annual Oozeball tour- 
nament. 

“Oozeball” is the HOP’s name for 
volleyball played on a court of mud 
some eight inches deep. The rules are 
officially the same as‘normal volley- 
ball, but in practice the slippery sur- 
face underfoot and the ball’s perma- 
nent thick mud coat make serious 
competition all but impossible. The 
teams bat the ball back and forth over 
the net as best they can, with mud 
fights between plays. 

HOP couldn’t turn the picturesque 








order of the upper quad into a proper 
Oozeball court overnight; in fact, it 
took two nights. Ground crews ar- 
rived on Wednesday evening before 


the event to place boards around the , 


court boundaries, which hold the 
mud in place. They then filled the 
boards with a thick layer of fine dirt 
for the occasion. Finally, on Friday 
afternoon, crews spent two hours 
saturating the soil and raking it down 
until they had created the filthiest, 
slipperiest possible surface. 

Twenty-six teams participated in 
the event; team groupsincluded dorm 
halls, SAC groups, and fraternities. 
Unlike the Oozeball tournaments of 
years past, this year’s event had no 
grand prize; the teams simply 
matched off at random. Officially, 
each team had sixmembers, but many 
games featured up to ten people to a 
team: as freshman Kevin Sintumuang 
explained, “whoever wants to play 
just plays.” 

The uneven layout of the court 
made for one special rule. The sur- 
face on one side of the net hada thick, 
chunky consistency, which gave a 
modicum of traction and gave the 
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contestants some freedom to move 
around. The mud on the other side 
had the consistency of a warm shake, 
and players on that side found them- 
selves slipping when they moved to 
hit the ball. 

Worst of all, an enormous, 

treacherous gray-brown lagoon 
filled one corner of the soupier side, 
causing mud to fly in every direc- 
tion whenever the ball landed there. 
Because of this inequity, the teams 
switched sides on the court when 
one team reached a score of eleven 
points out of fifteen. 
_ The players began each game ina 
relative state of cleanliness, mud-free 
except for their bare feet. Nobody 
stayed that way for long. Would-be 
athletes would forget what sort ofsur- 
face they were on, and run to inter- 
cept a stray lob; this always resulted 
ina fall. 

More timid participants quickly 
fell victim to their teammates, who 
would push them over or throw mud 
at them. Between plays, players 
lobbed mud bombs over the net at 
their opponents. 

Theteams found that the mud sur- 
face added an extra challenge to the 
game. “You have to place yourself 
really well,” explained Carla Handley, 
a freshman who played with a team 
from her dorm. 

Nadia Asancheyer, also a fresh- 
man, noted that when playing on 
mud, “you have to slide, and the ball 
slips and doesn’t go where you wantit 
to go.” Handling the mud pool in the 
corner was the toughest element of 
all. Sintumuang said that when the 
ball heads for the pool, “youjust gotta 





. 
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dive for it.” 

By the end of the game, everyone 
playinglooked the same. Mud stained 
every inch of the participants, cloak- 
ing skin and hair color and turning 
clothes a uniform dull beige. From a 
distance it was impossible to tell who 
was male and who was female, who 
was wearing shorts and who long 
pants, or whether anyone was wear- 
ing anything at all. 

After the game, most people 
headed straight for a nearby hose, 
where blasts of water gradually re- 
stored natural color and features. 
Some, though, chose to stay dirty. 
Even the ones who hosed off were 
glad for the excuse to get messy. Colin 
Carter, an RA who played with his 
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The secret of the Ooze 
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dorm’s team—he laughs that he was 
“coerced” into it—enthused: “dirt is 
so cool. Youcan scoop it off [of your- 
self] and throw it at someone.” 
Handley boasted that she “was amud 
wrestler in a former life, I think.” 
Sintumuang, one of many males at 
the event who decided to go topless, 
held up a heap of filthy, mud-en- 
crusted cloth: “This is my shirt!” he 
laughed. 

Most of the filthy Hopkins stu- 
dents running around the Gilman 
quad were happy to have made such 
a mess. “We were excited to come 
play,” said Asancheyer, grinning 
through the mud that caked her face 
and formed a beard under her chin. 
“And we stomped ‘em!” 
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Prodigy’s third album revolutionizes electronic music 


“Fat of the Land influences dance clubs all over the country, and makes a big chunk of money for Prodigy too 


F THE LAND 





COURTESY OF FORMULA PUBLIC RELATIONS 








THE FAT OF THEL LAND | 


Prodigy 
Warner Brother Records 


BY BRYANT PARK 
News-Letter Staff 


Slightly more than a month has 
passed since the U.S. release of “The 


Fat of the Land” and already the third © 


album of the Prodigy experience has 
revolutionized mainstream dance 
music. 

Arguably the most successful dis- 
ciple of electronica, Prodigy’s genius 
comes from its ability to fuse a multi- 
tude of musical styles into a coherent 
sound. The sound is spearheaded by 
Liam Howlett’s skill as a master 
eclectition. In fact, it is Howlett who 
brought the group together, seeing 
the potential for creation amidst a 
burgeoning UK rave scene. 

What really sets Prodigy apart 
from synthesizer-driven music is its 
melange of industrial, punk, hip-hop 
and breakbeats. The sound is very 
rich and full, with layers of syncopa- 


tion and relentless energy pulsating 
from each beat. 

But don’t let these soft adjectives 
describe the music. The Prodigy 
sound is a raw mix of the key compo- 
nents including a dirty, grungy sound 
that gives it grinding textures and 
crazed energy. It is high-paced and 
frenetic and psychedelic and mad- 
ness. It is the refinement of a sound 
that began in the early 1990s with 
inspirations from underground spin- 
ners like Joey Beltram and Meat Beat 
Manifesto and ended up encounter- 
ing the hard rock of the early 90s. 

Influences include Nirvana, The 
Smashing Pumpkins, and The Red 
Hot Chili Peppers as well as Rage 
Against the Machine and Biohazard. 
The inspiration garnered from these 
groups is evident in tracks like “Fuel 
My Fire” and “Serial Thrilla,” where 
the sound becomes crunchy and 
heavy with guitar lines. 

In mixing the styles of music, 
Prodigy also combines the experi- 
ence. On one end, you have the es- 
capist attitude of ecstasy-laden ravers 
and on the other extreme, you have 

( 


the pure intensity of hard rock. Un- 
like other forms of electronically- 
driven music, the two genres of mu- 
sic spawn a whirlwind of energized 
insanity. 

This fusion of styles is realized in 
Prodigy’shottest single: “Breathe.” The 
bassline is distinctly industrial in na- 
ture sporting hard, hammering beats, 
and then the guitars crank out to com- 
pliment Keith Flint’s howling punk 
vocals. In the background, an eerie 





In mixing the styles of 
music, Prodigy also 
combines the 


experience. 


whipping noise brings an attack of 
breakbeats instantly charging thesong, 
with verve. “Diesel Power” is just as 
dynamicwith its slick rapping by Kool 
Keith of Dr. Octagon and occasional 
machine noises that pierce the repeat- 


thetoric. 


ing bassline. 

“Mindfields,” vocalized by 
Maxim, brings out a preachy ora- 
tory, something akin to Rage Against 
the Machine. He is not overpowered 
by the booming bass and instead 
overpowers the track with his mes- 
sage. 

“Climbatize” is a purely instru- 
mental track that almost takes the 
listener through a journey through 
networks of space travel, almost a 
perception of the heavens. Then on 
“Funky Shit,” the track starts out 
with a sample from the Beastie Boys 
and continues ,onto grinding, 


hardhop techno. 


It is not so much the tracks that 
are impressive, although they are 
forceful and effective renditions; the 
fact that Prodigy achieves musical 


success on so many different levelsis_ 


amazing. “The Fat ofthe Land” aptly 
conveys Howlett’s prowess and 
originality on the synthesizers. Italso 


demonstrates the seasoningand tight : 








chemistry of the band as they create 
grinding noisescapes and potent — 
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Kamal Masud goes for the gold |Jessica Shapiro is our hero 


BY FRANKLIN CHEN 
News-Letter Staff 


What do you get when you cross 
swimming, physics and a freshman? 
A botched experiment at Bloomberg? 
No, you get Kamal Masud, a fresh- 
man physics major and 1996 Paki- 
stani Olympic swimmer. 

Masud was born in London, En- 
gland, and moved to Karachi, Paki- 
stan, at the age of one month, when 
his father finished graduate school in 
London. He spent the majority of his 
childhood and teenage years in the 
major city of Karachi and mostly 


hung out with his cousins, as he was_ 


an only child. 

He began swimming at the age of 
one anda half years with his father and 
by age four his interest was heightened 
by his early successes in competitions. 
Atage 11, swimming becamea passion 
for Masud and entailed more serious 
training programs. 

When asked if his parents pushed 
him very hard in swimming, know- 
ing that they had a prodigy on their 
hands, he responded by saying that 
his parents knew the importance of 
both academics and athletics and 
never pushed to sacrifice either. 

It was the pursuit ofacademicand 
athletic excellence that brought 
Masud to the U.S. as a junior in high 
school. He attended the Mercersburg 
Preparatory School in Pennsylvania, 
which provided him witha good edu- 
cation and swimming team. 

He started to develop an interest 
in physics in high school. Masud did 
wellin both regular high school phys- 
ics and AP physics and was moti- 
vated to emulate Abdul Qadeer, a 
pioneering nuclear physicist in Paki- 
stan. Masud’s interest in physics 
brought him to Hopkins, where the 

reputable science programs and re- 
search facilities will prepare him for 
work in research physics. He will also 
be able to swim for a great team. 

When Masud graduated from 
Mercersburg in June, he was already 
preparing for the ‘96 Olympics. 
Masud was the only swimmer from 
Pakistan at the Olympics that year. 


He was chosen for the team after he 
set the national record for the 100- 
meter butterfly. 

Though he didn’t leave the Olym- 
pics with a medal, he did represent 
his country ina sport that is just start- 
ing to receive national interest. Per- 
haps Masud will be an inspiration to 
others from Pakistan wishing to swim 
competitively at the international 
level. 

Masud would like to work in the 
field of astronomy back in Pakistan 
where the field is still very young. He 
stated that it isa very exciting time for 
astronomy in Pakistan, whichis start- 
ing to explore the sciences outside of 


- agriculture and industry. 


Masud said he enjoyed moving-in 
day and that it was very comfortable. 
The staff and movers were helpful 
and he was excited to live with his old 


roommate at Mercersburg. All in all, 
he had a pretty packed week, party- 
ing with his new swim teammates and 
going to more than his fair share of 
fraternity parties. 

Masud looks forward to compet- 
ing with the swim team and to par- 
ticipating in community service when 
the season is over. When asked how 
school was going so far, he answered, 
“T already have a paper due in Prac 
Comp.” 

Welcome to Hopkins, Kamal. 


BY EDWARD FENSTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Jessica Shapiro had never before 
found herself sandwiched in between 
a gay/lesbian protest and a Pat 
Buchanan rally. Nevertheless, she 
didn’t have many complaints about 
staying in sunny San Diego to cover 
the Republican National Convention 
for United Press International, the 
large U.S.-based newswire famous for 
White House reporting legend and 


At Convocation, President Brody 
challenged you to find four “special” 


freshmen. We beat you to it. Here they are. 
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dinosaur Helen Thomas (you know, 
the one whoalways gets the first ques- 
tion at press conferences). 

Despite being caught between two 
angry mobs, she had the pleasure of 
watching and influencing what her 
friends and family watched only on 
television and read about in newspa- 
pers. She reported on the Republican 
Committee Breakfast, listened to Bob 
Doleand Susan Molinari andassisted 
UPI on the convention floor. Al- 
though not quite as relaxing as her 
usual summer routine—sailing and 
taking it easy at her family’s Annapo- 
lis summer home—she found the 
convention exhilarating. 

She is also a big fan of Southern 
California, no doubt a preferred cli- 
mate to Shapiro’s birthplace of 
Worcester, Massachusetts—widely 
regarded as the windswept ice box of 
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Having already represented Pakistaninthe 1996 Olympics, KamalMasud Aspiring journalist Jessica Shapiro got the chance to cover the Republi- 
hopes someday to contribute to the field of astronomy in his country. 


can National Convention for United Press International. 


the state. After only four Years jp 
Worcester, her family picked up and 
moved to Silver Spring, MD, whic 
Shapiro enjoys. She likes Hopking 
proximity to home, and so does her 
younger brother, who stil] doesn’ 
like her to cross the street by herself 

Butthere’s one problem. Herhj 
school boyfriend now faces the same 
four-year stint in Worcester, but 
Clark University. 

Back at Hopkins, she has settle 
in with her two roommates in Build. 
ing Bandis enjoying her stay thus far 
She is happy waking at 4 a.m. for crey 
practice, and seems concerned op] 
about what might happen to the sty. 
dent body when it enters the class. 
room. “Everybodyseemsso nicenow,” 

Academically, Shapiro attributes 
her current interest in journalism, 
and the arts in general, to her high 
school’s communications Magnet 
program. Magnet schools, which 
swept the Maryland countryside re. 
cently, are the result of the state in- 
fusing large amounts of capital into 
failing or largely minority schools in 
an attempt to draw students from 
across the county. 

Going into Richard Montgomery 
High School, Shapiro admits to be- 
ing a math and science enthusiast, 
But, the school’s focus on journalism 
and broadcasting broughther around 
to the arts. It was through her school 
that she was solicited for the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego Sum- 
mer Program which got her the in- 
ternship with UPI. Being a Democrat 
herself, it was a challenge to report 
objectively on the right-wing, Chris- 
tian-backed Republicans, especially 
Buchanan, but she thinks her final 
product was objective, 

So why does a science student 
turned journalist decide to attend 
Hopkins? Hopkins requires no core 
curriculum, the research focus in- 
trigues her and flexible commitments 
abound. 

Her interest in journalism, En- 
glish, and history notwithstanding, 
Shapiro has yet to develop a career 
goal: “I’m hoping maybe to discover 
that while I’m here.” 


Anton Ware takes a slow boat to China| Anne Jefferson is movi’ on up 


BY EMILY SCHUSTER 
News-Letter Staff 


After three years of high school, 
Anton Ware decided he had had 
enough. So in 1994, he graduated a 
year early, packed his bagsand moved 
from Chicago to Guilin, China. 

Ware—now a freshman at 
Hopkins—arrived in China speak- 
ing no Chinese and knowing practi- 
cally nothing about the Chinese cul- 
ture. But he had decided that he 
wanted to spend time living in an- 
other country, and when his mother 
came back from her trip to China 
raving about the country and its 
people, Ware decided that China was 
“the place to go.” 

“Tt made perfect sense,” he said. 
“China is so different from America. 
My goal was to get a feel for a country 
and a people so different from the 
West, and tolearnanother language.” 

Originally, Ware planned to spend 
a year ina program designed to teach 
foreigners Chinese. But word got 
around that a native English speaker 
was in town and within a week, Ware 
received a call asking him to teach 
English to adults. 

“I was amazed that they were will- 
ing to take me,” Ware said. At 17, he 
was younger than most ofhis students. 

A week later, Ware was asked to 
teach another English class—this one 
for middle school students. This class 
would be even more ofa challenge, as 
he would have to design his own les- 
son plans. He sang with his students, 
and had them do skits and write po- 
etry. They became close outside of 
the classroom, too. The students even 
invited Ware along with them on pic- 
nics. “They cared about me as much 
as I cared about them,” Ware said. 

One year abroad turned into three, 
after Ware realized that he would not 
be able to truly understand or be- 
come part of a culture in just a year. 
Ware’s mother and sister joined him 
in China for his second and third 
years. They all taught at the same 
middle school. Ware continued to 
study the Chinese language through- 
out his stay, eventually taking litera- 
ture courses with native Chinese 
speakers. “I went through the whole 
college process there, and now I’m 
about to start all over again,” he said. 

Through all his experiences as a 
teacher anda student, Ware was able 
to make friends fairly easily. Many 
people he met were curious about 
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Anton Ware has spent the last three years in China teaching English. 


foreigners or wanted to practice their 
English. “Chinese people are amaz- 
ingly open,” he said. 

Still, Ware experienced some frus- 
trations. Some people he met were so 
eager to practice English that they 
never gave Ware the chance to prac- 
tice Chinese. Some people were very 
demanding, always wanting informa- 
tion on the world outside of China or 
help getting out of the country. Ware 
found that it was easy for a foreigner 
to misunderstand the Chinese ways 
of thinking and actipg. 

But the more Chinese Ware 
learned, the more he felt a part of the 
culture. “I love to have intellectual 
discussions, but it was only during 
my third year that I was able to talk 
about religion and politics.” 

During his third year in China, 
Ware befriended a couple who were 
professors at his university. He de- 
scribed them as “true Chinese intel- 
lectuals” who had been through the 
Communist revolution, famine, and 
the Cultural Revolution but still re- 
tained a positive attitude towards 
their country. Even when talking 
about the hardships they had faced, 
they could always find a funny story 


to tell. “They were really, truly amaz- 
ing people,” he said. 

Ware plans to return to China 
some day, andhopes that his Hopkins 
education will give him the skills he'll 
need to aid the development of China. 
He plans to major in International 
Relations, with a concentration on 
China, of course. He is not sure ex- 
actly what work he’ll be doing in 
China in the future. “It’s the same as 
with most freshmen,” he said. “Even 
though I have a bit more experience, 
I’m still unsure.” . 

But Ware did come out of his ex- 
perience with a greater appreciation 
of the world at large. Most Ameri- 
cans, he says, have a limited world 
perspective. “We know about world 
events, but we know so little about 
the world. America isso concentrated 
on itself,” he said. “Americans are 
not able to see themselves as a part of 
a world community.” In his opinion, 
there is no way to change this except 
by living in a foreign country. 

Ware believes that all students 
should be required to spend some 
time abroad, “It’s much more impor- 
tant than what you learn in high 
school,” he said. 











COURTESY OF ANNE JEFFERSON 


Anne Jefferson won aninternational science fairandshe plays cello, too. 


BY BENEDICTA KIM 
News-Letter Staff 


In her hometown of Winona, Min- 
nesota, Anne J. Jefferson is a celebrity 
and a role model; parents encourage 
their children to “grow up just like 
Anne.” In the AMRs of Homewood 
campus, Anne is just one of the girls of 
an all-female dorm who have bonded 
with each other in their new home. 

In Anne’s single room, her cello 
rests in the corner. Her white teddy 
bear lies on her bed. Pictures of friends 
and postcards of cities fill the mesh 
board on her wall. A blue ribbon 
hangs off-center on her collage. It 
says in gold, “Overall Top Award 
Winner, Intel International Science 
and Engineering Fair, May, 1997.” 

This blue ribbon got her the ticket 
to introduce President Clinton in 
June at the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of Title IX, the law ban- 
ning sex discrimination in schools. 

It was a big honor for Jefferson, 
not only to be one of the six women 
chosen as key figures of the celebra- 
tion, but also to be chosen as one of 
the six who got to speak; Olympian 


athlete Jackie Joyner-Kersey was the. 


other speaker. “It was unreal, unbe- 
lievable,” Jefferson said. 

Whatare real are the years of hard 
work that got her the blue ribbon. 
Jefferson had spent the previous four 
years studying sediment processes in 
Pool6 of the Upper Mississippi River, 
which runs past her hometown. She 
worked 4500 hours, 20 hours per 
week; driving 90 minutes and spend- 
ing 8 hours in the field, collecting 
samples from 18 different sites; doing 
lab work and analyzing data. 

“It’s hard getting started and get- 
ting the background information,” 
she said. “Once you get the data, you 
get into it, It’s very interesting to see 
how things change.” 

Her love of science, which fueled 
her hard work, started early. She re- 
members family vacations on Apostle 
Islands in Lake Superior, where she 
used tolookat the cracks on the rocks, 
A beautiful postcard of Apostle Is- 
lands also hangs on her wall. 

But her research was not all work. 
She took Science Fair trips to Seattle, 
Birmingham, San Diego, Londonand 
many other places, where she got the 
postcards that are now on her wall, A 
postcard from Sweden, where she will 


attend the Nobel Prize ceremonies, 
will be added to her collage. 

Also, her hard work paid off, liter- 
ally. Her science fair winnings total 
$119,000, $52,000 of which is from’ 
the Hopkins’ Beneficial Hodson 
Scholarship. 

Jefferson also won over 15 awards 
in science fairs of the same caliber as 
the Intel International, where 1100 
participated. She was honored byuni- 
versities and many organizations, like 
the American Geologic Institute. 

Jefferson gives much credit to her 
mother, a biology professor ina state 
university, who encouraged and 
mentored Jefferson throughout her 
scientific research and competitions 
ever since 7th grade. For the past 12 
years, her single mother raised 
Jefferson and her younger brother 
while juggling a career and other in- 
volvements, but still “made every- 
thing possible for [them].” 

Now, away from home, Jefferson 
plansonbeing “anonymous” andlead- 
ing a “normal” college life at Hopkins 
by “taking advantage of all the oppor- 
tunities both on and off campus.” She 
plans to visit her East Coast friendsand 
be “alittle bit of a tourist” in cities like 
New York and Boston. 

She plans to major in Environ- 
mental Earth Science. Her major goal 
1s to maintain at least a 3,0 GPA to 
keep her scholarship. Given her ex- 
perience, Intro. to Geologyshouldn'’t 
be too hard. Then again, she is also 
taking Linear Algebra. 

_ Jefferson plans on taking courses 
in political science as well. Now that 
she has met both politicians and sci- 
entists, she sees the need for “an in- 
termediary” who understands both 
the science and the politics essenti 

to environmental law and public 
policy, a 

Looking back, Jefferson said that 
shewouldhavestrived foralittle more. 
balance in her education, rather than 
being overwhelmed with science. ‘I 
would’ve practiced the cello more,” 
she added. She played violin and pi- 
ano before she took up cello for its 
versatility and nice tone. “It is such4 
challenge for me,” she said, “I try t 
make beautiful music.” ‘| 

She also didn’t get to do the regu- 
lar things that other kids did, like 
watch television. “I’llneverknowhoW 
many licks it takes to get to the center 


_ ofa Tootsie Roll Pop,” she saidas she 


bit into the lollipop. If Anne couldn't 
find out, who could? Srey . 


/ 
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Transfers co 


BY PILAR OBERWETTER 
News-Letter Staff 

Do you remember when pass/fail 
ended freshman year, and the harsh 
reality of Hopkins’ academics kicked 
in¢ Do you remember when you got 
frustrated one too many times with 
the crowd of people you hang out 
with? And do you remember some- 
where in the middle of second semes- 
ter freshman year when everything 
caught up with you all at once? 
_ You called your parents—swear- 
ing that Hopkins was notat the place 
for you. You explained to them that 
you somehow understand yourself 
more now then you did senior year of 
high school. ..and that you think that 
you really would be much better off 
somewhere else ... sob, whine... 

And for 
most of us, this 
call is as far as 
the idea of leav- 
ing Hopkins 
went—a brief 
fantasy inspired 
by a down mo- 
ment towards 
the end of our 
first year at col- 
lege. 

However, 
among the 
many new faces 
on the 
Homewood campusare forty sopho- 
mores and juniors who were moti- 
vated enough for a variety of reasons 
to leave their first college and enroll 
in Hopkins as upperclassmen. 

Chris Wu, a sophomore who 
transferred from Emory University, 
explained: “I want to bea doctor and 
this is the place to be. I was looking 
for a good, solid bio. program and 
research options, and Hopkins had 
that.” 

Emily Choi, another new sopho- 
more, describes a negative freshman 
experience at Middlebury College. “I 
had a really rough first year at col- 
lege,” she said. “I had a really bad 
case of mono, and it just got worse 
and worse.” 

Many unhappy students who con- 
sider transferring end up staying 
where they are rather than cope with 
the stress of applying to college two 
years in a row. Chris Roche, a sopho- 
more from Wesleyan, compares his 
experience with the transfer applica- 
tion to his first experience, during his 
senior year of high school: “I didn’t 
feel like I was bullshitting as much. It 
was very straightforward.” 


got here.” 


“I have only been here 
a week, but I had a 
good feeling when I 





Choi also remembers this second 
round of applications as not being 
any more complicated than the first 
time. “The only difference is that they 
ask you why you want to change 
schools. Everything else is pretty stan- 
dard.” , 

Whether they wanted to come to 
Hopkins specifically, or just wished 
to leave their old school, all of these 
transfer students arrived at Hopkins 
in a similar position: they were com- 
ing toa new school and to a class that 
had already been together for at least 
a year. 

Some of their firstimpressions are 
positive, whereas others reveal weak- 
nesses within the Hopkins orienta- 
tion system. 

“I have only 
been herea week, 
but I had a good 
feeling when | 
got here... our 
advisors want us 
to be happy and 
have done a lot 
of things to help 
us with that,” 
said Choi. How- 
ever, Wu had a 
different assess- 
ment of his first 
weekat Hopkins. 
“For the fresh- 
men, there was non-stop orientation 
all week long, but for us—we were in 
limbo for that week, and we were not 
really doing anything.” 

Now that classes are getting un- 
derway, and most fraternities have 
had at least one party, the transfer 
students have had a small taste of 
both the social side and the academic 
side of Hopkins life. 

Roche notes: “Socially it has been 
good. Everybody has been really re- 
ceptive. Fraternity parties have been 
laid backand cool. At Hopkins, there 
[is] a different set of people. Most 
people at Wesleyan were really into 
drugs.” 

However, not every part of the 
Hopkins world measures up to the 
transfer students’ previous experi- 
ence. Choi regretfully comments that 
“the professors at Middlebury are so 
devoted. Every one of my professors 
knew my name and my problems. 
They really took the time to get to 
know their students.” 

And Roche expressed the now-fa- 
miliar cry of the Hopkins upperclass- 
man when he bitterly described 
“problems at the registrar.” 


-EMILY CHOI 
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ping well "Tom DeLuca is back 


B3 


again 


Hypnotist gets normally brilliant Hopkins students to do really stupid stuff 


BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


There’s something magical about 
watching the humiliation of your 
peers. You may not want to laugh at 
the guy who trips up the Gilman 
steps, but you do, anyway. 

Thisis what makes Tom DeLuca’s 
appearances at Hopkins so popular. 
After he hypnotizes a select number 
of students, they are not only thor- 
oughly humiliated; they havenoidea 
what just happened. And, of course, 
the audience never fails to point and 
laugh at them. 

DeLuca’s performance on Sep- 

tember 9 drew what DeLuca thought 
was “probably the biggest crowd 
[he’s] ever donehere.” Asthe hoards 
of students entered Shriver Hall, it 
was obvious that word had gotten 
around. They swapped rumors about 
what they would soon see. Katie 
Fitzgerald, a sophomore, said, “My 
friend saw it at her school and told 
me about it. It sounded like fun.” 
Freshman Praveen Duggal admitted 
that the only reason he showed up 
was because of his RA’s recommen- 
dation. 
” Those who had seen the act be- 
fore, though, were not giving out too 
much information. Sophomore 
Amanda Vaught would only divulge 
that she “saw it last year and came 
back for more.” 

Just like every year, the minute 
the lights dimmed the crowd got 
rowdy. The hollers and squeals only 
subsided when DeLuca started dish- 
ing out the card tricks. These intro- 
ductory teases mildly impressed 
most of the audience, but from the 
general mumbling, it was obvious 
the crowd had come for only one 
thing: the hypnosis. A few slight of 
hand maneuvers and parlor game 
gags were not going to cut it that 
evening. More than a dozen people 
actually prematurely rushed to the 
stage once DeLuca announced that 
the tricks were over, only to be sent 
back to their seats. 

Then, “Pick Me!” signs popped 
up, while students leapt from their 
chairs, flailing their arms around, 
dying to be one of the two dozen 
chosen audience members. In an 
overheard whisper, one girl asked 
her friend, “What? These people 


want to be embar- 
rassed in front of ev- 
erybody?” It was too 
late to save them. 
What they really 
wanted was their 
friends to laugh at 
them for the rest of 
their lives. 

And, considering 
the antics that Tom 
DeLuca produced, 
the few selected stu- 
dents certainly re- 
ceived just that. Af- 
ter hypnotizing 
them, DeLuca had 
them believe that the 
temperature was 
changing, they were 
speeding in an ex- 
pensive car, and the 
flies of their pants 
were open. Two 
people could not 
answer the question 
“What is your 
name?” and repeat- 
edly stammered out 
only the first syl- 
lable, frustrated and 
bewildered by the 
roar of the crowd. 

Favorites of the 
audience that night 
included a perfor- 
mance by two 
young ladies who 
truly believed that 
they were extra 
members of the 
Spice Girls and a 
final dance party 
with more energy 
than old-school Soul Train. Even the 
tried and true trick, where DeLuca 
convinced one student that his hand 
was talking to him, had the audience 
screaming. 

Freddy Seguritan, a sophomore 
who ended up kung-fu fighting on 
the stage against an invisible oppo- 
nent, maintains that he did not really 
know why he was doing these strange 
things. “I just felt relaxed,” he com- 
mented. “It was like I was told to do 
it, and Id just do it.” 

His girlfriend, sophomore Cara 
McNamara, was not entirely pleased 
with this fact. “When he tried to shove 
money down the girls in the front row 
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who he thought were naked. I thought 
that was disturbing,” she muttered. 
From the seats, it is easy to think 
that the participants are lying about 
the status of their hypnosis. Still, 
the participants will tell you that, 
for the most part, DeLuca’s act is 
very much real. Freshman Josh 
Kampf recalled “starting to count 
down from 300, putting one arm up 
in the air, and then, well. . . getting 
off the stage.” In the meantime, he 
had not only thrown his shirt off, 
but, under hypnosis, he also told 
Tom DeLuca that the show was a 
fake and hugged the guy sitting next 
to him. Kampf said that he enjoyed 
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Tom DeLuca’s sleight-of-hand, gift for hypnotism and flair for the mystical wowed a 
packed Shriver audience this Tuesday. 


doing it, although he does not 
“know if [he] did anything bad.” 

DeLuca admits, too, that the job 
is not only “strange,” but that it 
“scares” him. Despite this, he ap- 
preciates the energy of the students 
and states that, even though he per- 
forms for corporations as well as 
universities, he likes being around 
students “because they’re more joy- 
ous.” 

“It becomes an event,” he adds. 
“Like ‘Let’s go to see this guy, blah, 
blah, blah...” 

And, as long as the public hu- 
miliation continues, students will 
keep pouring in to see him. 





Report from beyond the barrooms of Fell’s Point 


One student explores the rich history of Baltimores less tourist-friendly landmark and finds booze, hookers, and sailors 


BY MICHAEL ROSENBLOOM 
News-Letter Staff 


Although many tourists are per- 
fectly satisfied with the Inner Har- 
bor, Fell’s Point remains one of the 
most intriguing parts of the city with 
its offbeat nature andhistorical foun- 
dation. What makes Fell’s Point spe- 
cial, and more than just a place to 
drink oneself into a stupor, is its his- 
torical depth. Many ofthe sites in this 
historic area are anachronistic works 
of art. Skinny brick buildings are 
pushed together and embellished 
with heavy window panes and soot- 
drenched chimneys. Though the past 
is dead, these brick remnants, 
stretched across the gray cobble- 
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stones of the street, serve as a gateway 
intotherichhistory ofthe United States. 

In 1726, Edward Fell of Lancaster, 
England, a Quaker, purchased much 
of the land in Eastern Baltimore and 
established a mercantile business. He 
called his property Fell’s Prospect, 
later to be known as Fell’s Point. 
Edward’s son, William, saw the great 
potential of ship building and helped 
to form the sea port that would be 
frequented by sailors for hundreds of 
years. 

As the years went by, the land’s 
ownership was passed down to the 
male descendants of the Fell family. 
The significance of the Fell family is 
commemorated by the Fell Family 
Grave, which is located at 1607 


Shakespeare Street, tightly nestled 
between the outer, brick walls of row 
houses. 

Fell’s Point is 271 years old, pre- 
ceding the foundation of Baltimore 
by71 years. The Point basically served 
asa seaport, a “rest place” for sailors, 
and as a ship factory. Later on, it 
served as a permanent residence for 
early, land-loving Americans. The 
seamen and shipwrights of Fell’s 
Point were mainly responsible for 
pulling the United States through the 
vicious days of war, including the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812. In fact, during the War of 1812, 
the British and the Canadians at- 
tacked Fell’s Point because ofits repu- 
tation as a producer of ships. 





FILE PHOTO 


Hopkins students know Fell’s Point as a good place to drink beer and hang out, but through the centuries the 


area has hosted all kinds of fun, including the invention of the word “hooker.” 


Five captains once lived in the Fed- 
eral style homes on Shakespeare 
Street, including Captain William 
Furlong, a successful privateer dur- 
ing the War of 1812. With 16 ship- 
wrights and around 600 shipsamassed 
between colonial times and the Civil 
War, Fell’s Point was a force to be 
reckoned with. 

During the late 1700s, one of the 
most prosperous ship builders of Bal- 
timore schooners was William Price. 
Initially, his shipyard was in the back 





According to some 
sources, the term 
“hooker” was founded 
on the peninsula near 
Block and Point 


Streets. 


ofhis house, but now only the building 
remains, near the sea at 910 Fell Street. 

George Wells, another famous 
shipwright, turned out many sailing 
vessels, including the topsail schoo- 
ners which helped the United States 
immensely during the War of 1812. 
Yet Wells’ most notable task took 
place when the Continental Congress 
ordered him to constructits first navy 
ship, the Virginia. The George Wells 
House still stands at the corner of 
Bond and Thames Streets. 

Today, Fell’s Pointisa place where 
students, barflies, and other types of 
vice-seeking individuals visit to let 
everything hang out, sit back, talk, 
and drink away the evening. About 
one hundred years ago, sailors were 
the main thrill-seekers who roamed 
the cobblestone streets at night. Inns 
and hostels such as the Admiral Fell 


_ Inn and the Port Mission were built 


to house such men, who unfortu- 


nately had bad reputations as drink- 
ers and brawlers. Seamen used to de- 
scribe the Inn, which still stands, as a 
“doghouse.” 

The Port Mission, whichis located 
on 813-815 Broadway, was founded 
in 1881 by the Levering Family to 
provide a safe rest area for sailors 
while in port. Yet, one observer com- 
plained that the sailors didn’t even 
wait for twilight “to fly into the pol- 
luted arms of the white, the black, 
and the yellow harlot.” 

Coffee houses, constructed to es- 
tablish a public meeting place, became 
meeting place where gentlemen 
would gather to share food, drink, 
and advice. The sole surviving 18th 
century coffee house on the East Coast, 
the London Coffee House, was erected 
in 1752. Before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it was home to the local pa- 
triots who gathered here to declare 
“brave and manly opposition to the 
British tyranny.” Compared to the Lon- 
don Coffee House, located at 859 South 
Bond Street, the popular Daily Grind is 
a newborn infant. 

The Broadway Market, which may 
appear relatively modern, served as 
another gathering place for early 
Americans. The market was founded 
in the 1780s and was originally set 
outside in the open air. In fact, one 
can still observe the notches in the 
curb denoting the number of each 
outdoor stall. 

Entertainment came in the form 
of the Vagabond Players at 806 South 
Broadway Street. The Vagabond The- 
ater is America’s oldest little theater 
in continuous operation and eventu- 
ally produced Zelda Fitzgerald’s 
“Scandalabra,” a tremendous flop de- 
spite F. Scott’s script-doctoring. 

Perhaps drinking and raising hell 
have remained the favorite pastimes 
of the visitors to the Point, but during 
the 18th and 19th centuries prostitu- 
tion was a booming business as well. 
The peninsula near Block and Point 
Streets, which is shaped like a hook, 
was mobbed by fancy ladies as dusk 


kicked in. According to somesources, 
the term “hooker” to refer to a pros- 
titute was founded as a result of this 
situation. 

Another interesting story which 
supposedly occurred during the early 
1800s, “The Legend of the Red Star” 
describes how an old blue law pro- 
hibited the display ofa customary red 
light to signify prostitution and how 
sailors desperate for some female 
companionship were guided to the 
brothels by a nautical red star that 
was painted right on the sidewalk. 

Not only did sailors pass through 
the friendly confines of Fell’s Point, but 
so did thousands of immigrants. Up to 
1917, the Broadway Pier on Thames 
Street received new Americans after 
they were processed atthe immigration 
station across the river. Interestingly, 
during someyearsonly Ellis Island took 
more Europeans than Baltimore. To- 
day, 10,000 engravedbrickscommemo- 
rate these foreign pioneers, 

One of the most famous inhabit- 
ants of Fell’s Point was the admirable 
Frederick Douglass. In 1838, he wasa 
20-year-old slave who worked as a 
caulker at William Price’s Shipyard 
on Fell Street. After escaping to the 
north and coming back to his home- 
land as a much wealthier man, he 
builtthe Douglass Terrace which con- 
sists of five houses located on Dallas 
Street (North of Fleet Street). 

Ifyou look beyond the redundant 
selection of bars, you will see that 
Fell’s Pointis truly a treasure. As man 
destroys and rebuilds cities, few au- 
thentic artifacts of the past still re- 
main. Luckily for the inhabitants of 
Baltimore, Fell’s Point is an entire 
neighborhood which has refused to 
age, refused to change, refused to con- 
form to the demands of the modern 


age. This seaport has constantly been 


ahaven for recreation and indulgence. 
Fell’s Point is just one of those rare 
places where the brick skeletons of 
100-year-old buildings and the in- 
trigue of American lore come together 
and blend perfectly. 
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Dorks, chicks, and puke, oh my! 


BY RINA DORFMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


Editor’s note: Rina Dorfman 
canvased the AMRs, asking fresh- 
men the weirdest things they'd seen 
and done so far at Hopkins. This 
story is the first of a two-part series 
giving their responses. 

Dorks. Boredom. Puke every- 
where. Things that suck. When | 
walked around the freshman quad, 
asking the essential questions about 
their first week here, everyone was 
more than willing to gripe. But it’s 
not all bad. There were lots of things 
freshman seem to enjoy here. And 
the word “neat” is having a come- 
back in popularity. Read on. 


Have you or anyone you know 
hooked up with someone really dis- 


gusting? 


“Yeah. This guy hooked up with a 
twig! This skeleton, bug-eyed, insect 
girl who smokes too many cigarettes 
and has bad personal hygiene.” 

“This international student guy is 
desperate and happy to hook up with 
anything American.” 

“There’s a guy in my dorm who’s 
disgusting. He walks around without 
a shirt on, and he really should be 
wearinga shirt, because he’s so nasty. 
But everyone has hooked up with 
him.” 

“Dorks. All hooking up with each 
other out of self-desperation. This 
pitiful situation seems to happen over 
and over again.” 

“Yes! On the benches outside. 
They were like, freak me NOW!” 

“T think a lot of people came here 
already in relationships with people 
from back home. This is a class of 
monogamy.” 

“My roommate’s boyfriend came 
for the weekend, so I let them have 
the room for themselves. When I 
came back to the room, they had put 
the two beds together to make a 
double bed. That was disgusting. I’m 
throwing out my sheets.” 

“Random beach hookups.” 

“Yeah, alot of nasty chicks. Short, 
fat chicks. Hey, are you offended by 
my use of the word “chicks’?” 

“People who have never hooked 
up before.” 


What do you think of the Beach? 


“Tt’s not that great. It’s everyone 
who goes to the frat parties.” 

“lwentand it was, like, four people 
drinking. Then security sent them 
away. Lame.” 

“T went my first night here and it 
was interesting.” 

“What beach? I’m from Califor- 
nia.” 

“Every night, I go. It’s awesome.” 

“Tt’s a lot of dorks.” 

“It’sa great concept, butthe people 
who go are losers.” 

“T love it. It's outside, the people 
are friendly—it’s great.” 

“People who go to the Beach be- 
fore 3:30 a.m. suck.” 


Have you been to E-Level? 


“My first night here. A bunch ofus 
played pool; so it was only like 10 


. cents a person.” 


“Yeah, for like five seconds. Then 
I left because it was stupid.” 

“Yes. I think it’s pretty good. I go 
with friends, sit, have a few drinks...” 

“It’s not very good.” 

“The whole Student Union sucks!” 

“T went to E-Level and asked for 
four quarters to play pool. They gave 
me four Coronas instead.” 

“T didn’t really like it. There were 
too many people playing pool.” 

“It’s what I expected.” 

“It’s better quality than the Beach.” 


What did you think of the frat 
parties? 


“They're hot, and there’s no 
room.” 

“T’m anti-social. I stay in a hole.” 

“It’sa good time, and youcan meet 
people.” 

“They are AWESOME!” 

“Frats are hot as hell.” _ 

“They re dirty. I got all this shit 
stuck to my shoes by the time I left.” 
REGED OL ALOE OT LOLI LLL LIEBE, 


Parrot Island was like 
a Bar Mitzvah with a 


Hawaiian theme. 


“I hate the watered-down beer.” 

“There was asbestos falling from 
the ceiling.” 

“They're cool, because they don’t 
care if you’re young and drinking.” 

“1 went to one that had a really 
good Dj.” . oe, 

“It reminds me of prom.” 

“Frat. parties suck more than 
middle school parties.” 

_ “Anyone can goto thebeach, Frats 

have more normal people.” 


“I drink with my RA at frats. It’s 
cool.” 


Howaboutother places off-cam- 
pus? Like house parties, clubs, bars, 
or shows? 


“Parrot Island was like a Bar 
Mitzvah with a Hawaiian theme.” 

“Some guy kicked dirt and spilled 
mud all over me.” 

“My friend got drunk ina bar with 
me, and started yelling: ‘I love frat. 
parties!” 

“The clubs are OK, but kind of 
gross, because they smell nasty. Like 
B.O.” 

“Iwenttoa cool party at the Home- 
wood. Wait. Would that be a dorm 
party?” 

“The clubs in Baltimore suck.” 

“I saw a band in Fell’s Point that 
was a total rip-off of U2.” 

“The Paper Moon is too damn 
expensive.” 


What do you think of dorm par- 
ties? 


“They are HOT. But not as much 
as frats.” 

“There were 14 of us in one dorm. 
room, and it was really hot. We 
watched movies.” 

“My RA is so strict. She busts all 
the dorm parties.” 

“We sit around and talk. It’s stu- 
pid.” 

“Wehave pre-partiesin the dorms 
before real parties.” 

“They all get busted, and they’re 
all geeks.” 


Is your RA attractive? 


“My RA is COOL.” 

“Kind of attractive.” 

“My RA is pretty sexy and really 
nice. 

“Not in THIS dorm.” 

“No, not really that hot.” 

“Just nice.” 

“No way. He’s got no style.” 


Has your RA told you anything 
that you thought was untrue? 


“No, my RA was pretty straight- 
up, and said he understands that 
drinking will happen.” 

“My RA totally exaggerated — ‘If 
I catch you, it goes on your perma- 
nent record’ and stuff like that. Like 
we are still in high school.” 

“Dude! She almost went to a party 
with us.” 

“That ‘no candles allowed’ thing. 
This room smells like SHIT and if I 
could just use a candle, it would be a 
lot better.” 

“Yeah, about noise. She comes in 
and laughs at us, but then yells. Spaz 
girl. She’s just crazy, our RA.” 

“Thaven’t gone to any dorm meet- 
ings.” 


Have you done anything you 
wouldn’t want your RA to know 
about? 


“Oh, yeah. Drinking, smoking 
herb in my room...” 

“Thad gay sex with my roommate. 
Heh, heh.” 

“Not yet.” 

“Lots and lots of drinkin’.” 

“She’s seen me doing everything 
and she doesn’t care.” 


Have you or anyone you know 
destroyed or stolen any JHU prop- 


erty? 


“I tried to break every single win- 
dow.” 

“T stole everything.” 

“My SA told me to steal every- 
thing in the cafeteria. You’re paying 


$30,000 for every fork!” 


“We steal toilet paper.” 

“Tm gonna steal a tray from Ter- 
race and go on the beach when it’s 
frozen.” 

“I’m going to steal food from the 
cafeteria in the winter, so I can put 
stuff under my jacket.” 

“We shouldn’t break stuff.” 


Have you had any scary experi- 
ences walking around campus or 
off campus at night? 


“No. We walk in herds.” 

“They tried to sell me crack.” 

“This guy in Fell’s Point held out 
his cup and asked if I had beer.” 

“We were in a frat. party and the 
police were outside, so the frat. 
wouldn’t let us out! We were locked 
in the frathouse. Itwas fucking scary.” 

“Iran backhome froma frat. party, 
because the neighborhood was so 
sketchy.” 


What’s the most annoying thing 
about the dorms? 


“No A.C. It’s reeeeeeally hot.” 

“All the stairs I have to climb to get 
to my room.” 

“The rotting wood smell.” 

“The three by three-foot showers.” 


“I have to wear slippers in the 
shower.” 

“My dumb-ass roommate.” 

“They're too dirty.” 

“The garbage truck every morn- 
ing at dawn.” 

“We have only two bathrooms for 
20 girls.” 

“People who have never gotten 
drunk or hooked up before college. I 





My RA Is pretty sexy. 


hate people who go through the whole 
spiel about how many drinks they 
had and how cool they are.” 

“It’s too cold in McCoy.” 

“When they flush the toilet 
down the hall, it’s like 
vvvwwrroooossshhhhh. These 
dorms have dumb sound!” 

“Everyone on my floor sucks. 
They’re all geeks.” 

“They play rap music constantly, 
the people over there. And they make 
fun of my music.” 

“My roommate looks sort of 
funny. He’s pimply andhe’s gotsome 
ugly girlfriend.” 

“What’s the best thing about the 
dorms?” 

“Nothing.” 

“It’s nice how close everyone is in 
the AMRs.” 

“They are cozy.” 

“You can meet people, or some- 
thing stupid like that.” 

“I getalong with most of the people 
on my floor.” 

“Youalways have visitors, and can 
just leave the door open.” 

“My RA doesn’t give a fuck.” 


How do you find Baltimore as a 


city? 


“I had no problem buying ciga- 
rettes. I even bought beer.” 

“Baltimore sucks compared to 
New York.” 

“It'sadead city. There’s never any- 
one on the street.” 

“It’s a baseball city. It sucks. The 
Orioles suck.” 

“It’s pretty good, but it’s kinda 
similar to cities I’ve seen before.” 

“There are lots of things to do.” 

“Tt’s cool. [had Mace, but I heard 
you need a permit. Still, it’s cool.” 

“Tlove the reading benches (Balti- 
more: The City That Reads), but I 
never see anyone reading on them.” 

“Parking sucks [at] the Inner Har- 
bor. And it’s touristy.” 

“Tt’snota city, it’s a fucking town.” 


Have you heard any weird or in- 
teresting rumors or superstitions 
about JHU? 


“That last year, a guy got really 
drunk at a party. He ended up pass- 
ing out in the tub, and when he woke 
up, he realized they had removed his 
kidneys.” 

“Rub that statue’s boobs for good 
luck.” 

“Don’t step on that thing on the 
floor in Gilman.” 

“It’s cutthroat here.” 

“Don’t leave your room.” 

“9 a.m. rapes.” 

“Never go outside.” 

“JT want to rub the woman statue’s 
breasts, and I want to steal her if 
there’s a way.” 

’ “That no one used beepers here.” 


Do you hate anyone in your 
dorm? 


“This guy in my dorm is so annoy- 
ingand corny. Hehasnosocial skills.” 

“There is someone who is a little 
rude and tries too hard.” 

“This person who is really fake. I 
think it’s a freshman thing to be all 
phony.” 

“My next door neighbor is an 
asshole.” 

“It’s hard to sleep, because I hear 
people clanking down the hallway 
with their shoes or whatever.” 

“My roommate gets so pissed 
when I walk in at 2 a.m.” 

“J hate a girl in my dorm, because 
she’s ignorant.” 

“These people who play really 
funky music.” 

“Not yet. I like everyone now.” 


Have you been to the BMA? 


“The what?” 

“Where is it?” 

“J don’t know.” 

“Yeah. It was good.” 

“Ts it free?” 

“T went to Donna’s and | felt like I 
was intruding.” 


Have you been to the Block? 


“No.” 
“What is it?” 
“Are there strippers?” 
“It’s not my scene.” 
“Tt was funny.” 
“Where’s that?” 
“Ewww.” 
The remainder of this article will 
_ be continued next week. 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Big red things : 


It happened one day last autumn 
that I, a hapless freshman, ended up 
wandering aimlessly down Charles 
Street. I was at school a week early for 
athletic tryouts, andI somehow mus- 
tered the energy to go exploring in 
Baltimore. I was walking down the 
street, minding my own business, 
when I saw it—a big, red thing. Not 
just any big, red thing. A very cool, 
big, red thing. 

I wandered around the corner to 
inspect this discovery and found 
myself in a garden filled with sculp- 
tures. Not only were there cool big, 
red things, but there were also giant 
black thingamabobs, bronze people, 
steel doohickeys and granite stuff. 

I had uncovered two of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art’s greatest trea- 
sures: the Alan and _ Janet 
Wurtzburger Sculpture Garden and 
the Ryda and Robert H. Levi Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

The Wurtzburger Sculpture Gar- 
den, located on the concrete plateau 
by Donna’s Restaurant, was opened 
in June 1980 after Alan and Janet 
Wurtzburger had donated their col- 
lection of statues in 1966 and 1974. 
Spanning about an acre of the BMA’s 
property, the Wurtzburger Sculpture 
Garden contains 20 works—some 
originals, some casts. 

The Ryda and Robert H. Levi 
Sculpture Garden, far more natural- 
istic in composition than the con- 
crete Wurtzburger Garden, spans 1.6 
acres. Johns Hopkins donated the 
land to the museum in 1985, and the 
Levi Garden opened to the public in 
1988. There are 13 sculptures in the 
Levi Garden, most of whichare larger 
than those in the Wurtzburger. 

There are far too many sculptures 
to describe each one, but some of my 
favorites include: 


In the Wurtzburger Garden— 


“Endless Ribbon” by the Swiss 
sculptor Max Bill. Before you com- 
plain about the hours of tedious or- 
ganic chemistry homework, remem- 
ber this: Bill actually made two of 
these huge granite Mobius strips. 

“Prometheus Bound II” by the 
German sculptor Gerhard Marcks. 
While this sculpture of a man with 
his head in his hands maylooklike an 
imitation of “The Thinker,” this work 
is nevertheless notable for the 
Prometheus-like history of its cre- 
ator. An art professor in Nazi Ger- 
many, Marcks was fired and black- 
listed after protecting a Jewish 
student. His works were confiscated 
and his studio was destroyed during 
the bombings of 1943. After the war, 
Marcks was reappointed to his pro- 


A group of young ne’er-do-wells relaxes with some brews on the Beach, 


Life's the Beach, and then it’s dead? 


BY TOM MULLANEY 
News-Letter Staff 


It turns out that the administra- 
tion held fast to its guns: there was 
no partying on the Beach during 
Orientation. . . at least not until 
eleven or so at night. As the tem- 
perature begins to cool down, how- 
ever, the shadow of winter months 
and basement fraternity parties lin- 
gers ever nearer. Down amidst the 
humidity and the plethora of frat. 
house smells, the question will un- 
doubtedly arise: will the Beach be 
there when we get back? 

Smokey Robinson had it right 


1 > 


The sculpture garden, between the BMA and the Gatehouse, has all sorts 


of weird stuff. 

fessorship, given public commissions 
and acclaimed as one of Germany’s 
leading sculptors. 

“Tauromachy” by the French 
sculptor Germain Richier. To me, 
this statue looks like a broken 
Humpty Dumpty with a cow skull. 
The BMA guidebook says that the 
egg man is really a decaying mata- 
dor, strutting beside the skull of a 
bull and pondering his own mortal- 
ity. I guess that’s what they mean by 
personal interpretation. 

“The Horse” by the Frenchman 
Raymond Duchamp-Villion. From 
the front, this sculpture, my favorite 
work in the Wurtzburger Garden, 
resembles a horse involved ina hor- 
rible train wreck, but from the side it 
looks like a majestic galloping steed. 
Since the original is just 17 inches 
tall, this version was cast five times 
larger to show detail. 


In the Levi Sculpture Garden— 


“Construction 140” by the 
American José Ruiz de Rivera. This 
beautiful stainless steel spiral is the 
first sculpture in the Levi Garden. 
The spiral itself seems to be revolv- 
ing in the wind, but it is actually 
turned by an internal motor. 


“Spitball” by the American artist 


Tony Smith. I have no idea where the 


name came from, but this black bé- 


when he said “A taste of honey is 
worse than none at all.” This year’s 
freshmen may very well have had 


just a glimpse of laid back Beach life, — 


and may never enjoy it to the extent 
that previous classes once did. This 
all depends, of course, upon whether 
or not the Hopkins police force en- 
forces the rather strict Beach poli- 
cies, 


The signs of enforcementbecame 


increasingly more evident as O-week 


progressed: fewer and fewer Beach- 
goers, the posting of Hopkins offic- 
ers on the Beach well in advance of 


student aggregation, etc. Was it. 


merely the cooler temperatures, or 


an activity that may soon die out. 


ous other touch-ups are certain) 
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hemoth isa sight to behold. Warning 
for those seeking quiet: this sculpture 
attracts climbing children galore, 


“100 yard dash” by Alexander 
Calder, American. My absolute fa- 
vorite, this is the red thing that at- 
tracted me to the garden in the first 
place. 


Although the Gardens are won- 
derful settings for an afternoon stroll, 
the areas are also sprinkled with 
enough benches to hold the lovers, 
students, artists, and business people 
on their lunch breaks who visit the 
Sculpture Garden each day. I once 
parked myself on a bench for three 
hours one sunny afternoon andstud- 
ied for an Occidental Civilization 
final. On one of our first dates, my 
boyfriend and I sat and talked ona 
bench ina hidden alcove. I have even 
gone the three blocks to the gardens 
just to listen to my Walkman and 
clear my head. 

If you have not visited the Sculp- 
ture Garden, go check it out. If you 
have already been, go again. It’s open 
during regular BMA museum hours: 
Wednesday through Friday, 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m; Saturday and Sunday, 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

If you do go to the Sculpture Gar- 
den, be sure to keep an eye out for 
me. I'll be the one sitting by the very 
cool, big, red thing. 
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was this phase one of i out 
ofthe Nek the phasing 
Certainly, grand efforts are being 
made by E-Level, now under the 
rather large wings of Pat Berry, t? 
compete for the student body’s at 
tention. The addition of four newbil- 
ards tables, an expansion and diver- 
Sification of the E-Level menu (due 
Out in the next few weeks), and vari 


'rawing more and more people i 
side. ie 

_ The winter months are drawing 
nearer, and with them, the underly-_ 
ing question: whither goes Hopkins _ 
night life in the Spring to come? 
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Five hundred hours of sweat 
Freshmen at work for Habitat for Humanity’ pre-O. program 


RACHEL L. SIEGEL 
News-Letter Staff 


Habitat for Humanity (HFH), an 
international organization, seeks to 
Provide affordable housing for those 
unable to own their own home. 
Prospective homeowners are re- 
quired to make a “down payment” of 
300 to 500 hours of sweat in order to 
be eligible for the approximately $200 
per month, 20 year, interest-free 
mortgage. 

The Hopkins chapter, HFHJHU, 
which is comprised of students, fac- 
ulty, and staff, works with Sandtown 
HFH, a local affiliate, to build houses 
for Baltimore families in need. 

During pre-orientation, ten fresh- 
man participated in a five-day HFH 
program. This group, led by Johns 
Hopkins students Amanda Yarnell 
and Bijit Kundu, respectively Presi- 
dentand Vice President of HEHJHU, 
worked on the house HFHJHU is 
sponsoring this year, located at 1508 
North Mount Street in Sandtown of 
West Baltimore. 

According to participant Rachel 
Smolowitz from Bridgewater, New 
Jersey, “The first day we got a short 
tour of the area, and they told us what 
Sandtown Habitat is doing. Mostly, 
its reconstruction, that is to say that 
we take an abandoned, boarded up 
house and repair it, then sell it to 
someone — no renting — at a low 
cost that also includes working on the 
house itself or one of the neighbor’s 
houses. This gives the homeowner 
some dignity [as HFH is] really not 
giving the person the house.” 

Yarnell explained that “1508 was 
gutted (stripped to plaster and 
subfloors, exposed rafters and joists) 
when we started. Now, it has flooring 
on the second floor; all but three ceil- 


“Their excitement 
about the program 
and the work has 


infused me.” 
—AMANDA YARNELL 


ing rafters were pocketed and se- 
cured; window frames were put in 
place; all the brick patching on the 
second floor has been completed; an 
unwanted chimney was destroyed 
and carted out of the house, and a 
construction door was hung so we 
can lock the house.” 

According to Smolowitz, the 
group spent the week “fixing up the 
ceiling, adding support beams to it, 
patching holes in the floor or making 
window frames. By the end of the 
week, we were very far ahead of what 
the groups usually do, and were al- 
ready putting down floorboards on 
the second floor.” 

Dan Levy, Director of Light 
Abatement with Sandtown HFH, 
said regarding the pre-orientation 
HFH project, “They were incredible. 
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The students were incredible, and the 
progress was fantastic.” 

“[We made] phenomenal 
progress!” exclaimed Yarnell. “Weare 
where I had hoped we would be by 
November, construction wise.” 

According to Smolowitz, “the best 
part of being there early was getting a 
head start on meeting people. It made 
[Playfair] less intimidating. I knew 
the 10 of us from Habitat really well 
and could say ‘hi’ in passing to an- 
other 30ish from the Outdoors Club 
Pre-O. [program]. It was also a no- 
pressure situation, not too many 
people around who we feel we should 
meet. We also got to know the cam- 
pus a little. This was a great opportu- 
nity to get to know the city we’ll be 
living in for the next four years alittle 
better.” 

“I would definitely recommend 
this,” Smolowitz said. “It was a great 
way to help out Baltimore. In general, 
we all agreed that Habitat was a great 
experience. Although we were all tired 
at the end of each day, we all enjoyed 
it and were proud to be participants 
in such a great program. I think that 
most of the group will stick with it 
throughout the year.” 

According to Yarnell, two stu- 
dents have already come back for 





the weekly work session. “I am very 
pleased to finally have had a pre- 
O[rientation] program this year. It 
has given the chapter a head start 
on building, and ten freshmen the 
chance to get the Habitat workcamp 
experience. Their excitement about 
the program and the work has in- 
fused me, the construction crew at 
Sandtown, and our entire chapter 
here at Hopkins with new energy 
for the year ahead.” 

Levy stated that, “Although we 
tend to have more people beating 
down our door than we can 
accommodate...we’d like to keep it 
that way.” 

No experience is necessary, so 
community members interested in 
volunteering for HFH should con- 
tact Keith Williams at 410-669-3309. 

Yarnell stated that “students are 
welcome to send e-mail or call to get 
on the e-mail list, to attend one of our 
general meetings or simply to sign up 
for one of our trips.” Visit the group’s 
web site at http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~habitat or contact Yarnell at 
ayarnell@jhu.edu or 410-235-3484 
to get more information. Or, get in 
touch with HFHJHU Secretary Pars 
Vagefi at pars@jhu.edu or at 410- 
889-6350 to get on the e-mail list. 


COURTESY HABITAT FOR HUMANITY 


No time for lunch? 


read Pocket scientist, 


Our overstuffed oubs and 
sandwiches are the perfect brain 
fuel, even if your name is NARS 
(that’s Not A Rocket Scientist). 


And don't forget, Eddie's is home of the famous 
Smokin’ Jays, a French sub roll stuffed with smoked turkey, 
mozzarella, bacon, lettuce, and tomato. 

Hungry? Here's more incentive. Use the coupon below for 


50¢ off the sandwich of your choice. 
After all, you're not actually a rocket scientist. Yet. 


EDDIE'S MAR 


We're WAY more than you think! » 3117 St. Paul Street 
(410) 889-1558 © Open 7 Days 


Take 5O0¢ off any Sy ! 


‘Offer expires 9/20/97. One coupon per customer, please. 


Members of Hopkins’ Habitat for Humanity pose outside of a house 
they’ve been renovating. Habitat sponsored a pre-Orientation activity 
this year where incoming freshmen, current Hopkins students andmem- 
bers of the Baltimore community worked together to rebuild lower- 
income housing in Baltimore. 
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Successful SAC fair draws crowds 





JOE YOON/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


News-Letter staff members (I to r) Andy Pergam, Doug Steinke and Bryant Park work the N-L’s booth at lawt 
Friday's SAC fair. The fair featured live music, oozeball, and hundreds of student booths. 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


A carnival atmosphere pervaded 
the SAC Fair last Friday. Colorful 
balloons waved against a sun-filled 
sky while an ice cream vendor 
wheeled around its perimeter. Many 
people were sucking free lollipops. 
From Gilman Quad, it looked al- 
most like Spring Fair. 

For the first time in recent his- 
tory, the SAC fair was held on the 
Gilman Quad instead of the Fresh- 
man Quad. Comfortable breezes 
swept through the trees while the Six 
Foot Santas sang loudly to their 
strolling audience. Oozeball players 
on the lawn resembled chocolate 
covered humans, while a dunking 
booth to the far right of the quad 
drew crowds. Butthis is not the usual 
mood of an SAC Fair. 

The fair of 95, held on the Fresh- 
man Quad, therefore attracted 
mostly freshmen. With less atten- 
dance and no music blaring from 
either a stage or stereo, the mood 
was quiet and calm. Last year’s fair 
met unsubsiding rains and was 
hauled into the Glass Pavilion. 

Response to this year’s change of 
location and mood was generally 
well-received. Parham Jaberi, presi- 


dent of the Iranian Cultural Society, 
reports that they ve had more people 
sign up this year for membership than 
in the past. He attributes this improve- 
ment to the club’s increasingly out- 
reaching attitude, but also to the lo- 
cation. 
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Oozeball players on the 
lawn resembled 
chocolate covered 


humans. 


Senior Steve Kelly said, “ like it 
here better than on the Freshman 
Quad because it’s more of a thor- 
ough event.” By ‘thorough,’ Kelly 
continued to explain that the Gilman 
Quad attracted more upperclassmen 
than expected. 

But Senior Lauren Kim sees a 
down side to too much merriment. 
She says, regarding the SAC fair, “It 
seems like more of an event [now 
that it’s on the Gilman Quad], but I 
think it gives the wrong impression 
to prefrosh and even freshmen be- 
cause it looks like a carnival with the 
Oozeball, music, etc. . .” And we all 


Get it all 


know that Hopkins is certainly no 
carnival. 

Although the Hopkins Emergency 
Response Organization didn’t do so 
much as even look up as the girl be- 
fore me signed their list, most of the 
clubs were very active in urging in- 
volvement. 

The Lady Birds, Hopkins’ 
cheerleading club, shouted cheersand 
waved pompoms as lines of people 
passed by. WHSR, the student radio 
station, had their spokesman draw 
people in with graceful yet octopus- 
like gestures. And the News-Letter 
gave away so many Cover-Letters that 
editors had to get more after running 
out of their original 200 issues. 

As of late Friday afternoon, Agape 
Campus Ministry showed 64 names 
on their list, the News-Letter showed 
over two-hundred, and the Buttered 
Niblets had three full pages. 

The SAC Fair was a chance not 
only to join previously known clubs, 
but to discover new ones. 

The Germbusters is one of them. 
Hopkins’ newest volunteer organiza- 
tion, their poster read, “teaching bi- 
ology to kids through theatre.” Their 
table drew consistent crowds. 

On the whole, this year’s SAC fair 
drew both more crowds and more 
criticism than it did in years past. 
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Excess Baggage just a whole bunch of lost 
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Alicia Silverstone cant quite cut the bacon in her new production company’ debut 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


You would think that a movie fea- 
turing Alicia Silverstone bound, 
gagged, andlocked up in the trunk of 
aBMW wouldbea good way to spend 
a Friday afternoon. 

Well, you'd be wrong. 

_ Excess Baggage, the first movie 
from Silverstone’s oh-so-cutely- 
named production company, First 
Kiss, lacks direction, plot, talented 
acting, and any semblance of emo- 
tion. The premise of the movie is 
this: Silverstone plays Emily, a 
spoiled brat little rich girl who— 
awww— is ignored by her billionaire 


WEES 
EXCESS BAGGAGE 
Columbia Pictures 

PG-13 


Directed by MarcoBrambilla 
Produced by Bill Borden and Carolyn 
Kessler 


Cast: 

Alicia Silverstone.........ccciecscenseeen Emily 
Benicio Del Toro......c.cccesesseseseses Vincent 
Christopher Walken..........cscccsecesesees Ray 
Barry \Contiick, | Ja... ieeccatatenisinn Greg 


businessman/shady dealer dad. 


So what does Emily do? Like any 
other normal teenager, she fakes her 
own kidnapping and locks herself in 
the trunk of her green BMW, expect- 
ing love and attention upon her res- 
cue. Well, things go sour for Emily 
(and for the audience) when car thief 
Vincent (Benicio Del Toro) steals 
Emily’s BMW—with Emily inside. 
The usual predictable chaos ensues, 
with Vincent and Emily eventually 
ending up on the run from various 
pursuers. Of course, the two fall in— 
something—during the course of the 
movie, but the romance is as con- 
trived and unbelievable as the rest of 


the plot. 


Silverstone, who played the role 
of spoiled brat Cher extremely well 
in Clueless, spends all ninety-eight 
stomach-turning minutes of this 


movie pouting and whining. The 
transparency of the lead character is 
not entirely Silverstone’s fault, 
though. Rather than spending time 
developing Emily, the movie focuses 
more on her heroin-addict eye 
makeup and butter-yellow leather 
jacket. Thus, the audience never feels 
bad for her neglected character. In 
fact, if | were her father, I would have 
given her up for adoption long be- 
fore she could pull any of her stupid 
pranks. 

In addition (perhaps to show that 
she is a serious actress), Silverstone 
has quite a few drinks and cigarettes 
during the course of the film. Given 
the number of pre-teen members of 
the audience (especially girls), 
Silverstone certainly seems deter- 
mined to tarnish her good-girl/role 
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Sally Kirkland may 


have gotten her job by 


applying to a help 
wanted ad reading 
“BREASTS NEEDED.” 


model image. 

Benicio Del Toro, an apparent 
graduate of Marlon Brando’s School 
of Enunciation, mutters and squints 
his way through his pathetic lines. 
While the movie gets kudos for cast- 
ing, with Del Toro (definitely not a 
glamorousactor) as the male roman- 
tic lead, the attraction between the 
18-year-old Emily and the much 
older Vincent is incomprehensible. 
What woulda spoiled glamour-puss 
like Emily want with the bedraggled 
Vincent? What would draw Vincent 
to such a brat anyway? Del Toro (fa- 
mous for his role as the Usual Suspect 
who got offed early in the film) be- 
longs in a much darker movie—and 
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Hey, look everyone, it’s Alicia Silverstone, andshe’s smoking acigarette. I'll bet she thinks she’s pretty damncool. Well, sheis. Just notin this movie. 
She’s talking to Christopher Walken. I'll bet he thinks he’s pretty cool too. He’s right, though. Christopher Walken is always cool. Too bad the movie 


sucks. 


preferably one with fewer lines. 

The supporting cast is oddly as- 
sembled. Jazz maven Harry Connick, 
Jr. plays Vincent’s playboy friend/ 
business partner. Perhaps the direc- 
tor misjudged Connick’s acting range 
after his turn as a psychokiller in 
Copycat, since Connick does not act 
like a slimy and despicable car thief, 
but instead like one of his usual nice 
guy characters. 


Sally Kirkland may have gotten 
her job in the film by applying to a 
help wanted ad reading “BREASTS 
NEEDED.” She plays a waitress 
whose only attributes are beneath a 
very tight t-shirt. Nicholas Tuturro, 
from NYPD Blue, does his best Joe 
Pesci impression as one of the 
simpleminded hoods who tails 
Vincent. 

The only thing saving this movie 


from complete worthlessness is an 
amusing turn by the ever-formidable 
Christopher Walken. He plays 
Emily’s “uncle,” which is just another 
term for the guy who solves all of 
Emily’s father’s “predicaments.” Al- 
though Walken’s idea of acting is to 
put dramatic pauses after every three 
words (“Emily... your father and... I 
are worried... about you.”), he plays 
the “uncle” with such self-mocking 


humor that you almost believe that 
the words “I have to have a serious 
talk with my agent” aren’t running 
through his head. 

Although I walked out of the the- 
ater thinking that Excess Baggage is 
one of the worst movies I have ever 
seen, I learned one valuable lesson 
from my experience: if I ever find 
Alicia Silverstone locked in my trunk, 
I will drive my car off a cliff. 





Barnstormers present Done to Death 





It wasnt bad... not especially good, but not all that bad. It could” 
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The Barnstormers presenting Done to Death. Some say it was good, some say it was bad. But, darnit, they tried 
their best. And, hey, even Romeo & Juliet was ridiculed when Shakespeare first produced it. Somaybe acritical 


panning is a good sign. 


BY WALTER EARLS 
News-Letter Staff 


I’m gonna be totally honest with 
you. 

Everyone] talked toinvolved with 
this production told me it was gonna 
suck. Suck real bad. Suck worse than 
the worst show you’ve ever seen, and 
then some. 

You know what? 

It wasn’t nearly that bad. 

That doesn’t mean it was good, 
either. 

Last weekend, the Barnstormers 
presented their Orientation Show, 
Done to Death, a mystery by Fred 
Carmichael. This time around, 
though, Carmichael cooks up more 
ofa parody on mystery writers than a 
mystery itself. The plot centers 

around five almost washed-up mys- 
tery writers who are trying to inject 
new life into their careers by collabo- 
rating on a television series. As part 


of their contracts, they must spenda — 


night together in an old house on a 
deserted island where the series is 
goingtobefilmed. 
Through a series of imagination 
sequences, in which the author’sideas 
are acted out for the audience, each 
one’s style is revealed to the audi- 
oe There’s Whitney and Jessica 
a 
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DONE TO DEATH 
by Fred Carmichael ; 


Directed by Greg Childress 






Jessica Olive..........4.. 
Mildred Z. Maxwell... 





The Ingenue/French Maid.......---» Ali Heron 
The Skuzzy Man..............Marcus D’Amelio 


Vech Hands scgucae at, 
Perna pon 


_... Brian Joughlin 
... Nina Markowitz 





Olive’s (Karl Hsu and Josephine 
Pearse, respectively) high society 
murders; the Agatha Christie-esque 
deaths from Mildred Z. Maxwell (Jen- 
nifer Ringhand); the hard-boiled, 
Sam-Spade-meets-Mike-Hammer 
slayings of Rodney Duckton’s (Adam 
Harper) “tough-as-nails” Jack Club; 
and the James Bond super-spy mys- 
teries of Bradley Benedict (Damien 
Newton). 

_ As you might expect, each author 
has such a distinct style that it’s hard 
for them to agree on anything. Jenni- 
fer Summers (Tameika Lunn), a TV 
executive, has the thankless job of 
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trying to get them to work together— 
until she is murdered, ofcourse. Then 
the bodies start piling up. 

Carmichael’s script is not going to 
move anyone emotionally, but it is 
crisp, intelligent, and funny. Which is 
whyit’sashame thatfirst-time director 
Greg Childress manhandles it. 

Childress’s blocking isa complete 
muddle. He has characters moving 
around stage for no logical reason. 
There are actors randomly switching 
chairs, admiring the furniture for the 
umpteenth time, walking around 
aimlessly in the background. It’s as if 
someone told him that he needed 
some movement onstage, so he threw 
it in at will. 

Also thrown in seemingly at will 
are a few ill-timed sight gags. For 
example, in one of Mildred’s imagi- 
nation sequences, she reveals a “sur- 
prise ending”, whereupon the man 
in the sequence (Ben Kram) gives a 
clichéd, over-acted expression of 
shock. Sure, the audience laughs, but 
it’s a cheap laugh in a script that 
doesn’t need them. 

Childress also drops the ball on 
his handling of the relationship be- 
tween the Olives. The chemistry be- 
tween Hsu’s Whitney and Pearse’s 
Jessica is non-existent. It’s not evi- 
dent that they have any more of a 
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ve been worse. 


relationship with eachother than with 
the butler. Without this, the Olives’ 
comic back-and-forth falls flat. 

Ofcourse, the chemistry is hurt by 
the fact that Hsu is sleepwalking his 
part. He gets some laughs, but with 
Carmichael’s lines, a dead rat could 
get a laugh. Ask anyone who saw the 
show if they knew that Whitney was 
supposed to be a stuffy Brit. 

And that’s why I feel sorry for 
Pearse. She is desperately trying to 
createsomething special with herrole, 
but without Childress or Hsu helping 
out, it’s a lost cause. She has nothing 
to play off of. 

If this was the major action of the 
play, the show would come toa grind- 
ing halt. Butit’s a good thing Hsu and 
Pearse share almost equal stage time 
with Harper and Ringhand. Harper 
proves again why he is one of the best 


. actors on campus. His Duckton is 





Hsu is sleepwalking his 
part. He gets some 
laughs, but with 
Carmichael’ lines, a 
dead rat could get a | 
laugh. 





consistently funny and fairly believ- 
able, and his energy draws in the au- 
dience. 

However, the biggest and most 
delightful surprise was Ringhand’s 
performance as the aging Mildred 
Maxwell..Somehow, Ringhand has 
managed to create a character from a 
caricature. It’s a delight to watch her 
hilarious Mildred steal a scene or two 
from Hsu and Pearse, and even 
Harper. I can only imagine what she 
could have done in the hands of\a 
more experienced director. 

Ringhand was also the technical 
director for the show, and I have to 
say that the set was easily the best one 
the Barnstormers have constructed 
in over a year. The few special effects 


required in the show were handled 


about as well as you can in Arellano, 

Although I can’t say I liked the 
show asa whole, I can’t say I hated it, 
either. Which leaves me with mild 
apathy. And I don’t think that’s what 
the Barnstormers had in mind. 


B.L.G. larger than life 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH 
The Notorious B.LG, 
Bad Boy Entertainment 


BY BRYANT PARK 
News-Letter Staff 


Just when I thought rap was be- 
coming watered-down with soft, 
double-disc albums, I took some 
time to listen to Life After Death, the 
sophomore set from the late Notori- 
ous B.I.G, OK, so the album’s been 
out fora while, but what else did you 
hear on the radio this summer? 

I figure it was my west-coast pride 
that prevented me from buying the 
24-track collection from the famed 
Brooklyn native when it was first 
released in February. I had been 
hearing about all this east-west con- 
flict that was reportedly going on 
between Bad Boy Entertainment and 
Death Row Records and how 2Pac’s 
death might have been motivated by 
these coastal rivalries. But through 
all this media-driven, superficial, 
sensationalized bickering, I realized 
that this east-west deal was a steam- 
ing pile of crap. So I decided not to 
worry about coastal pride, and I bor- 
rowed a friend’s copy of Life After 
Death 

Musically speaking, there are 
plenty of reasons to appreciate this 
double album, There’s a good range 
of beats and styles, both the 
smoothed-out flow and the ener 
of gangsta-rap, that are displayed in 
the album, There are several bor- 


rowed samples, including one from _ 
LL Cool J, that are revamped and - 
craftily mixed in with the bold, - 
gangsta-slick lyrics of B.LG. Ona + 
couple of the tracks, RZA from the * 
Wu-Tang Clan steps in and mixes — 
up a more refined line to compli- 
ment Biggie’s gritty voice. The al- 
bum also features a selection froma 
couple of “all-stars” of urban music — 
with performers like: Kay-Gee, Jay- 
Z, Lil’ Kim, Angela Winbush, Too 
Short, and 112, Mase and Sean 
Puffy” Combs also do their thing 
and join their Bad Boy colleague in 
the catchy, and ubiquitous, “Mo _ 
Money Mo Problems,” 
_ Whether it’s the resonating bass 
line of “Hypnotize” or the droning 
melody of Bone Thugs-N-Harmony 
in “Notorious Thugs,” the music 
leaves a strong impression oflyrical 
maturity and musical progression — 
in Biggie’s second album. Remnants 
ofhis drug-dealing past creep outat _ 
times, such as in “Somebody's 


Gonna Die” where B.1.G. rapsabout ; 


ashoot-out. Still, inhis defense, this — 
is not the ignorant violence typical 
of gangsta-rap. There’s a sympa- 
thetic story being told about the — 


- suffering child whose fatherhasjust 


been killed in a gun battle. Itis truly 
a different side of violence that is — 
portrayed. . Se 

In fact, Notorious seems more at 
peace in his second personal album 


(he made another albumasamem- _ 


ber of Junior M.A.F.L.A., namely 
Conspiracy .) He devotes more of 
his time to a softer, moodier side _ 

continued on B7 © 
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The Harsh Silence of the Tin Drum 


pY MICHAEL PEREIRA 
Daily Pennsylvanian 
(U. Pennsylvania) 


A man in the middle of America 
was lynched some weeks ago for rent- 
inga movie. Soundsstrange, doesit not? 

Orperhaps “lynched” is too strong 
aword. Let’s try to soften the blow. 

A man in the middle of America 
was hounded some weeks ago for 
renting a movie; or gentler yet: A man 
in the middle of America was hassled 
some weeks ago for renting a movie... 

It’s hopeless—nothing seems to 
work, no matter how we say it. The 
specter of censorship—and its side- 
kick, ignorance—will always show 
through the guise of euphemism. 

I’m thinking of a recent, barely 
publicized incident in Oklahoma 
City. A man rented a movie called 


The Tin Drum from the foreign sec-’ 


tion of a local video store. 

Ashe watched in the privacy of his 
home, a band of self-appointed mo- 
rality tloopers stormed his residence, 
stole the tape, destroyed it and 


brought the viewer to the attention 
of local authorities. 

So what is The Tin Drum, that it 
could elicit such a strong moral back- 
lash from normal-seeming citizens? 

; We know some vicious atrocities 
of the Bosnian war were captured on 
video and later sold in black market 
bazaars for thousands of dollars. Can 
The Tin Drum be among those sor- 
did snuff films, a sadistic and outra- 
geous catalogue of the excesses of war? 

The assailants, after all, said the 
movie was “child pornography,” and 
that the viewer, therefore, was a cer- 


tifiable pervert. Of course, none of 


them had ever seen the film. Like 
mostaggressive moralists, they based 
their dogma on hearsay and vague 
assumptions. 

In fact, the film is difficult and 
dreamlike, with surreal sections and 
black comic pathos that buttress its 
politics with an aesthetic sensibility. 
But The Tin Drum is by no means 
pornographic or propagandist. 

On the contrary, it is at once re- 
volting and touching, ambiguous and 


yet one of the most scathing indict- 
ments of Nazi Germany ever to ap- 
pear on screen. Director Volker 
Schlondorff derives his story from 
Gunter Grass’ epic novel of the same 
name—the novel credited with rein- 
venting the German language from 
the rubble of Nazi argot. 

In the book, as well as the movie, 
young Oskar Matzerath willfully 
stunts his growth at the age of threeas 
a revolt against history. His adven- 
tures bring him into contact with car- 
nival freaks and Nazi commandants, 
precocious sexuality and bizarre sce- 
narios which seem sadly believable 
next to the horrors of historical fact. 

Slimy eels tumble out of a horse’s 
head fished from the Danube; Nazi 
rallies turn into slapstick farces; and 
through it all, Oskar’s high-pitched 
scream tears through the fiction as if 
to remind the viewer: 

Yes, youare watching an absurdist 
fable of life under the Reich because 
when the world is turned up-side 
down, you can only begin to com- 
prehend it from below. 


The film version of The Tin Drum 
wonan Academy Award for best for- 
eign film in 1979, as wellas the Grand 
Prize as Cannes that same year. The 
stature of Grass’ novel as the highest 
artistic achievement is incontrovert- 
ible. 

Taken together, the two Tin 
Drums represent one of the most suc 
cessful efforts to penetrate that era of 
darkness. Yet almost 20 years after 
its screen incarnation, some seem to 
have forgotten the reminders so art- 
fully adumbrated by Schlondorffand 
Grass. 

The incident in Oklahoma City 
signifies only the top ofa frightening 
iceberg—a resurgent mindset inimi- 
cal to learning and fast at forgetting. 

Everyone witnessed Oklahoma 
City’s first run-in with this ignorant 
new wave; he was recently issued his 
final orders. But McVeigh’s sentence 
by no means put any closure on the 
issue; if anything, it only polarized 
camps, sending the angry and mili- 
tant even further underground. 

Among the rubble and embers of 


1 


the city’s. federal building, there still 
lurks a seething and volatile zeit- 
geist—a vicious circle of misinfor- 
mation that staunchly refuses to stare 
the facts in the face. The man who 
tried to watch The Tin Drum experi- 
enced that relentless will to censor- 
ship. 

Taken to its (il)logical conclusion, 
censorship concludes in complete cul- 
tural deadening: the absence of infor- 
mation and the presence of lies. 

Eventually, the suppressed side of 
the argument fades from memory, 
and all that’s left is the immanence of 
suppression itself. This, among other 
things, is a lesson of The Tin Drum— 
a lesson apparently still left to be 
learned by those who would have the 
movie banned. 

Whether they are called neo-Na- 
zis or any other name that designates 
a group whose sole commandment is 
hate, their goal is essentially the same: 
conformity, uniformity, sameness, 
etc., etc. Those who would enforce 
ignorance fail to admit that the real 
pornography is in the censor. 


Successful 
B.I.G. 


Continued from Page B6 
with tracks like “Miss U” and “I Gota 
Story to Tell.” Biggie has indeed 
reached another level of storytelling 
with this album. In addressing this 
success and mocking his competitors 
at the same time, B.I.G. belts out a 
melodic tune in “Playa Hater” where 
he shrugs off those who refuse to sup- 
ort his turnaround into stardom. 
Overall, the album plays out like a 
movie of sorts. In between the music 
tracksare short skits or acts, instilling 
a cinematic quality to the album as a 
whole. 
Fromamarketing perspective, this 
ear has been extremely remarkable 
for the Bad Boy label. Despite the 
stunning loss of Notorious B.LG., 
Combs has masterfully combined the 
popularity of Biggie, Mase and 112to 
dominate the charts. But it all goes 
down to the roots: The current suc- 
cess of Bad Boy Entertainment is due 
in large partto Notorious andthe way 
that he has translated his experiences 
into beats, rhymes and rhythm. 
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Thursday, 
September 11 


OFF CAMPUS 


Appleschmidt’s Pub in 
Catonsville hosts The Sopa 
and Puddleduck. Call 41 
744-5223 for more aaa 
tion. 


Bibelot in Woodholme Cen- 
ter, Maryland’s largest inde- 
pendent bookstore, welcomes 
David Simon, the critically ac- 
claimed producer of Homicide: 
Life on the Streets, and Edward 
Burns, a former police detec- 
tive, at 7:30 p.m. fora reading 
and signing of their new book 
The Corner. Call 410-653-6933 
for more information. 





Bohager’s hosts Catherine 
Wheel with Geneva and 
Fletcher’s features The Blaz- 
ers with Johny Vegas. Call 410- 
563-7220 for moreinformation 
about both clubs. 


Casa Mia’sin Towson presents 
Reggae Night featuring 
Baltimore’s best reggae bands. 
Call 410-321-8707 for more 
information. 


Daytona’s Rock and Dance 
Warehouse in Riviera Beach 
hosts Burn. Call 410-255-5533 
or 410-255-2132 for more infor- 
mation. 


The Pointer Sisters perform in 





from September 11 to September 16 


concert for The House of Ruthat 
8 p.m. at Pier Six. Call 410-554- 
8443 for more information. 


Friday, 
September12 


OFF CAMPUS 


Appleschmidt’s Pub in 
Catonsville hosts Jay Jay. Call 
410-744-5223 for more infor- 
mation. 


Daytona’s Rock and Dance 
Warehouse in Riviera Beach 
hosts Great White for their 
weekly College Night (18 and 
older). Call 410-255-5533 or 
410-255-2132 for more infor- 
mation. 


The Fall Harvest Country 
Craft Fair begins at the Mary- 
land State Fairgrounds in 
Timonium from 5 to 9 p.m. 
Admissionis $5 daily. Call 410- 
893-6592 for more informa- 
tion. 


Fells Point Cafe @ 723 hosts 
the Davis Parsons Trio. 


Fletcher’s hosts Next Step Up 
with Circle of Violence. Call 
410-880-8124 for more infor- 
mation. 


The National Aquarium in Bal- 
timore premiers Fridays After 
Five. Takeadvantage ofreduced 
admission prices after 5 p.m. on 
Fridays. Tickets will be sold until 
8 p.m., and visitors are welcome 
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to stay until 10 p.m. Call 410- 
576-3800 for more information. 


Wahoosin Randallstown hosts 


Big Dog Band. Call 410-655- 
8668 for more information. 


Saturday, 
September 13 





ON CAMPUS 


Football game vs. Washington 
& Lee at 1:30 p.m. 


Field Hockey game vs. 
Mehlenberg at 7 p.m. 


The Taiwanese-American Stu- 
dent Association invites you to 
their First General Meeting, fea- 
turing elections, Mahjong, 
Kareoke, and free food, from 8 
p-m. to 1 a.m. in the McCoy 
Multipurpose Room. 


OFF CAMPUS 


98 Rock hosts The Machine: 
Tribute to Pink Floyd at 
Daytona’s Rock and Dance 
Warehouse in Riviera Beach. 
Call 410-255-5533 or 410-255- 
2132 for more information. 


Appleschmidt’s Pub in 
Catonsville presents 
Appleooza. Cali 410-744-5223 
for more information. 


The Fall Harvest Country Craft 
Fair occursat the Maryland State 


"HELPING YOU BUILD A SECURE FINANCIAL 
___ FUTURBISAN IMPORTANT JOB. 
FORTUNATELY, WE HAVE THE PERFECT RESUME, 


a tala 


W* leadership experience 
in our field, TIAA-CREF is eminently | 
: 7 perc tape 50971, 


oe ee, ows vile ef tasloel ies aes 
ie ae t Ammatica tront ws with thew Geanciel Fears, 
Sar edd naam ER 
zi hn iin ees THAR eo 


soue Ferre! 


, Fue eS fund 
industries, Therefore, more of your money 
goes where it should —towards ensuring 


«Easy diversification 
Wika eb adhe ie i mica 
investment options to help build your assets. 
With stock, » bond, money marker, and real 











Fairgrounds in Timonium from 
10a.m.to6 p.m. Admission is $5 
daily. Call 410-893-6592 formore 
information. 


The Other Side of Towson pre- 
sents the second annual Rock‘n 
Reggae Fest ‘97 beginning at 
noon at the Baltimore Yacht Ba- 
sin. This year’s festival, which is 
limited to people 18 and over, 
features Back River, Doug 
Segree Band, gypsy dawg, Jah 
Works, the road, and Unity. 
Tickets are $10 in advance and 
$12 at the door. Call 410-337- 
9202 for ticket information. 


Wahoos in Randallstown hosts 
Tail Gunner. Call 410-655-8668 
for more information. 





Sunday, 
September 14 


OFF CAMPUS 


BRAINS Alive Group hosts 
Cal Hubbard, US Representa- 
tive of the International Chris- 
tian Embassy in Jerusalem, at 2 
p-m..at Bibelot in Woodholme 
Center, as he leads a discussion 
entitled, “The Islam Threat ... 
Today the Saturday People, To- 
morrow the Sunday People.” 
Call 410-653-6933 for more in- 
formation. 


The Fall Harvest Country Craft © 


Fair concludes at the Maryland 
State Fairgrounds in Timonium 
from 10/a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $5 daily. Call 410-893- 





Quiet Riot Naird-Best 
Heavy Metal 
Group 


Warrant Featured in 
Rolling Stone 
August 97 


6592 for more information. 


The Greater Homewood Com- 
munity Corporation’s Neigh- 
bor Relations Committee pre- 
sents the Second Annual 
Wyman Park Concert Series 
begins with Jazzworks in 
Wyman Park Dell, featuring the 
Peabody Ragtime Ensemble. 
The group will perform from 4 
to 6 p.m. 


Wahoosin Randallstown hosts 


Automatic Slim. Call 41 0-655- 
8668 for more information. 


Monday, 
September15 


ON CAMPUS 


The Honors Program in Hu- 
manistic Studies hosts an infor- 
mational meeting at 5:00 p.m. 1n 
Gilman 111. See Campus Notes 
for more details about the pro- 
gram. | 


OFF CAMPUS 


Bibelot in Woodholme Center, 
Maryland’s largest independent 


Submit Your Events and Campus 
Notes for Publication in The 


News-Letter 


Want people to show up to your next event? 


Then put it in the News-Letter calendar! 


Notices are published free of charge 
as a service to JHU-affiliated campus groups. 
It is a great way to let the student body -- 
and the community -- know what’s going on. 


Just submit a brief paragraph describing — 
the event by Monday night at 6 p.m. 

Don’t forget to include the organization’s 
‘name and contact phone number. 


E-mail: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
Fax: 410-516-6565 (NLNL) 
Web Page: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett/ 


calendar.html 
Drop Off; The Gatehouse, located at the corner of 


Art Museum Drive and North Charles Street _ 
Phone Number: 410-516-6000 = 


HARD ROCK FAIR 


Welcome Back to College Concert 
All Johns Hopkins Students 


Merriweather Post Pavilllion 


FRIDAY SEPT. 19, 1997 
4:45 to curfew 


Quiet Riot 
Warrant 
L.A. Guns 
Fire House 


TICKETS AS LOW AS $15.00 


Please tell all your friends. ‘ These groups are exciting a 
your friends will remember these performances 10 years 


from now!!!” 


Merriweather Post 
Call Today 
PRO TIX 
41 0-481-6500 


Tickets eateble at Waxie ise and al 
_ Record and mee nee 


ry 















with Traci Guns 
Cofounder of 
Guns & Roses 
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bookstore, hosts Rabbi David ee a Ee 


Fohrman and Dr. Stephen 
Vicchio as they examine Gen- 
esis, Chapter 38: The Story of 
Judah and Tamar. Call 410- 
653-6933 for more informa- 
tion. 


Tuesday, 
September 16 


—_ 


ON CAMPUS 


Put on your sweats and join 
President Brody, Dean 
Benedict, staff, faculty, and stu- 
dents as the Athletic Center 
staff gives a tour of the recre- 
ational and varsity additions to 
the facility and allows everyone 
to try out the new equipment. 
The group will meetin thelobby 
of the Athletic Center at 3 p.m. 
Light refreshments will be 
served immeditely following 
thetour. Please RSVP to Donna 
Zajaczkowska by September 11 
at 410-516-4059 or via e-mail 
at donnaz@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Fletcher’s hosts The Grifters 
with The Dismemberment 
Plan and Blue Mountain. Call 
410-880-8124 for more infor- 
mation. 





Ongoing 
Off-Campus 
Events 


The Maryland Science Center 
at the Inner Harbor presents 
NightMAX, evening movies in 
the IMAX Theater. Every Fri- 
day and Saturday night until 


October 11th, NightMAX is 
showing a double feature of 
“Fires of Kuwait” and “Great 
American West.” Showtime is 
7:30 p.m., and the $6 admis- 
sion fee covers both movies. 


The Baltimore Museum of Art 
is exhibiting Currier & Ives, 
Printmakers to the American 
People: Highlights from the 
Collections of the Museum of 
the City of New York through 
October 12th, Celebrating 
Baltimore’s Birthday through 
December 31st, and In “Prayse 
of the Needle”: English 
Needlework from the 17th- 
19th Centuries through Feb- 
ruary 15th. Call 410-396-6300 
for more information. 


Take’ a trip back to 16th cen- 
tury England with a visit to the 
Maryland Renaissance Festi- 
val in Crownsville. Admission 
to the festival, which runs 
through October 19th, is 
$12.95. Call 800-296-7304 for 
more information. 





Campus 
NOLES Ie, 


Attention Juniors and Seniors! 
The next application deadline 
for the Honors Program in 
Humanistic Studies is Friday, 
September 26. The program 
offers well-qualified, highly 
motivated undergraduates in- 
terested in the Humanities the 
opportunity to do indepen- 
dent, interdisciplinary research 
during their Junior and/or Se- 
nior years. Application forms 
are available at the Humanities 
Center office (Gilman 113). Call 
410-516-7619 for more infor- 
mation. 


PLACE YOUR 
* CAMPUS NOTE * 
HERE! 


Off-Campus Learning Opportunities 


(212) 
New York, a semester or two al 
e-mail: ssp-advis@columbia.edu. 


—_—___.. 


CINEMA 


by Lee Heritage 


Weekend WonderFlix—No features at presstime. 
Reel World—No films at presstime. 


Baltimore Museum of Art—One more good rea- 
son to regret giving up the piano at the age of ten: 
BMAs On Screen film series presents the critically 
acclaimed film Shine, starring the Academy Award- 
winning “Best Actor” Geoffrey Rush. Bet you wish 
that you could play more than just“Chopsticks” and 
“Heart and Soul”, huh? 

Showtime: 7:30 p.m. on September 11. For more 
information, call 410-396-6314. 


The Senator Theatre—The historic Senator The- 
atre presents Air Force One, a movie about hostile 
terrorists and a kick-ass president (played by 
Harrison Ford). Rumor has it that the Democrats, 
in an attempt to recoup after a disasterous term, 
plan to tout Ford as the new candidate for 2000. The 
Republicans plan to counterattack with their own 
celebrity candidate, Fred Rogers. 

Showtimes: 12:30, 3:00, 5:30, 8, with a 10:30 show on Friday 
and Saturday, Call 410-235-8338 for more information. 


The Charles Theatre—The Charles presents the 
British comedy The Full Monty. It stars that guy 
who played Begbie in “Trainspotting,” and, as an 
added bonus, you get to see him in his underwear! 
And, if you haven't seen Casablanca, you ought to 
check the special Saturday and Monday night show- 
ings. Justa little trivia: Did youknowthat Humphrey 
Bogart never said the line “Play it again, Sam” in the 
movie? And he never said the lines: “Fine! Go with 
that loser! See if I care! I didn’t like you anyway, you 
lousy...” either. 


Call 410-727-FILM for times. 


Sony Theatre Rotunda—Two classy foreign flicks 
grace the Rotunda this week. Shall We Dance? 
(1:40, 4:30, 7:20, 10:00) is the Japanese equivalent 
of “Dirty Dancing,’ and nobody puts Baby in the 
corner! Career Girls (2, 4:15, 7:15, 9:15) doesn't 
star Melanie Griffith or Harrison Ford, and I'm 
pretty sure nobody vaccuumsin the nude, either... 

Call 410-252-2256 


Towson Commons—See Demi Moore with no 


hair and big muscles in G.I. Jane (1:20) 4:10, 7210," 


9:30)! See that guy from “Trainspotting inhistighty- 
whities in The Full Monty (12:50, 3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:45)! See Julia Roberts’ hair in My Best Friend’s 
Wedding (9:00)! See Tommy Lee Jones and Will 
Smith kick alien ass in Men In Black (1:00, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:40)! See Sylvester Stallone with some 
love handles in Copland (1:10, 3:50, 7:30, 9:35)! 
See Alicia Silverstone in the trunk of a car in Excess 
Baggage (1:50, 4:20, 7:00, 9:20)! See a huge cock- 
roach eat people in Mimic (1:30, 4:00, 6:50, 9:10)! 
See Michael Douglas without Glenn Close and the 
rabbit in The Game (1:40, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50)! 
Call 410-825-5233 


The Orpheum Cinema—Visit Fells Point and 
take in a few Female Perversions (starting Mon- 
day, times not available at presstime). Enough said. 

Call 410-732-4614. 


The Heritage— See D.W. Griffith’s classic 1915 
film Birth of a Nation. Showtimes are Friday at 4, 
6, and 8 p.m. with an extra 10 p.m. showing on 
Saturday. 
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BIRTH OF A NATION 


You just missed our best summer ever—but i's not foo 
early to plan for 1998! Bulletin available February '96—- 
_Feserve yours today. Call us, or é-tmall 

summersesai " 


(212) 





Everyone needs tt! 
Everyone wants it! 


And now you get to sell it! 


You do the presenting, our product will do the selling. 


WHO? 

Anyone or to make extra income 
representing a. npn ia aime dynamic 
company. Professional salespeople and consumer 
marketers are encouraged to apply. 


HOW? 
Call us Monday - Friday between 8am-10pm 
and Saturday, 9:30am-1pm at: 


(800) 375-2933 
TRANSPORTATION? 


You must supply your own vehicle. 


We offer: 

* Paid training. . “ 

+ 4-5 hour days, 5-6 days per wee! 

* The parental to earn $10,000 in 3 months 
with 2 top rated company. 


WHEN? 


‘Temporary positions are available from August- 
October. 





WHERE? 
In your area! 











Your Last 


<i? 


Chance To Catch Penna 


————— anonsrantanaentnlldllaisnasnn 
>» i 


; Split Day-Night Double Headers 
Monday, Sept.1d. 1:35 & 7:35 
lmesday, Sept.16 12:05 & 6:05 


go Sone 


" 
. 


ra 
. 


i an 
fa 
: 


lice ts are stil available. Call 41Q0-481-SFAJ 


° 
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BY CYNDI CLARK 


AED 
Te 202) <D 
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MoY Vv 
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Atomic (Drop) 
Abdominal Stretch 


Backbreaker 
Battle Royale 
Big Boot 
Body Slam 
Camel Clutch 


Clothesline. 


COueaMetsl? YN A ASOML 
(i a ool sane Peres ae 
[Sire Nee Ones: LE 
Poa Dece Tae Cae eR ts X 
Die Pee AL OK Fz, 0 
Nore Bort = Bayh fs 3k 
[abe Peek oct Re: 025 3¥ 
Paes DECRES «KS 
Faerun Pie Le ee OQ. PA 
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Ce Ac RS Ee. Sone: H 
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Dees Oar OOK € 
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Artes: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 
Believe me, it’s time for action. Stop 
testing the ropes and ignore those 
silly fears. What? Are you afraid 
someone will bite your ear off? 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Innocent you say? Why, that’s ri- 
diculous! I was there and I saw what 
you did. My ears heard everything 
so bite me. 

GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 
Tonight’s main event is a fireworks 
display to end all. Pop in those ear- 
plugs and remember to bring a bite 
to eat. You'll thank me later. 


CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Every time children eat animal 
crackers, they always bite the ears 
off first. Then they shell out $3.50 to 
see Free Willy 3. Whatever. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 
Mouthwash. Don’t forget it on your 
date, lest you bite offmore than you can 
chew. It’s way too late when you start 
nibbling on the ear with bad breath. 


Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Earrings add a little bite to that outfit 
you bought last week. Just remember 
to wear black shoes along with it now 
that Labor Day has passed. 


LATE MILK. EVERYONE 
CALLED ME 
AWERO. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Members of the press, lend me your 
ears. We got ready to rumble in a holy 
field in the middle of Zaire. Then an- 
other one bit the dust. Pity. 


Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Time after time you try to deliver the 
big knockout. That’s no way to solve 
problems. Avoid your biting sarcasm. 
It’s easier on the eardrums. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
You believe everything you hear? Lis- 
ten buster, clean out that earwax and 
wake up to reality. Never mind. Reality 
bites. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANuARy 19) 

So many times, it happens too fast. You 
trade your passion for glory. The eye of 
the tiger will always bite the ear of the 
elephant. That tiger’s a real survivor. 
AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
On days like these, it’s time to cut your 
losses, kick back, and relax. Fire up the 
grill; have some burgers and take a big 
bite outof a fresh ear of corn. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Nobody really appreciates the pressure 
you live with. You were earmarked for 
success at an early age and the stress 
that causes can really bite sometimes. 





by Kevin Fagan 


NOW THE PRESS 15 SANING 
THAT L MPN HAVE STARTED 

IT MYSELF JUST SOT COULD 
GET A MEDAL FOR BRAVERY! 





Pro wrestling moves 
Lets Get Ready to Rummmmmble!’ 
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WORDS TO FIND: 


DDT 


Full Nelson 
Headlock 
Leg Drop 


Mandible Claw 3 
Neckbreaker (Swingin’) Bonus word: 


Pile Driver — 


Figure Four (Leglock) 


— 


Sharp (-shooter) 
Sidewalk Slam 
Sleeper Hold 
Stunner (Stone Cold) 
Suplex 


~ Turnbuckle 


Sherman’s Lagoon 


\ rar JUST 
PINK FEATHERS FOR? |GETS THEIR 
ATTENTION. 


by J.P. Toomey 


ONCE THEY SEE THE 
HOTDOG, THEY'LL FORGET 
Hou! WEIRD IT LOOKS - 





Woking with what you got 


lot of college students 
don’t like to cook: 
you ve already got a lot 
of shit to deal with, and 
why bother with another 
chore? Underclassmen can always go 
to the dining halls, and upperclass- 
men can always make some mac and 
cheese orjust pop openabag of Fritos 
for dinner. 
But let’s face it: those options suck. 
Dining hall food isn’t as terrible as 
freshmen like to pretend it is, but it 
gets old eating the same thing all the 
time. The fritos are an even nastier 
option. 
Even though cooking can seem like a 
chore to the uninitiated, it can actu- 
ally be fun, and it’s definitely the 
cheapest way to eat a decent meal. It’s 
also a great skill to learn, and if Allan 
and Sara can do it, you can too. 
At first, we were somewhat 





nervous about taking 
over the recipe column 
Short Sportz 


as part of our duties as Features Edi- 
tors. Eat This is now in its third year; 
it was born under Shreya Parikh and 
Kim Isbell, both master chefs. Last 
year, the wonderful Sandhya Jha and 
Emily Schuster took over. Sandhya 
has perfected the arts of Indian and 
British cuisine, which is like master- 
ing the pipe organ and the kazoo, 
respectively. Emily also knewher way 
around the kitchen, specializing in 
Jewish and vegetarian dishes. 

We're not as expert as our noble 
predecessors, but Emily generously 
helped Allan cook dinner the other 
night, and this is the recipe we made. 


Vegetable fried rice 


1 1/2 cups rice(the special “Kohuko 
Rose” brand short-grain oriental rice 
you can get at Giant is best) 

3/4 teaspoon salt (we left this out; you 
won’t missit, what with the soy sauce, 


by Jeff Rowland 


You DIDNT 
PULL THE 
AI? CORD. 


QHAT 


7 “RP CORD? 


At fifty cents and six cereal box tops, the “Captain 
Wham-o” parachute kit no longer seemed 
such a bargain. 


Bent Offerings 





by Don Addis 


LOWEST MOMENTS IN THEATRICAL HISTORY | 





but add it if you love salt) 

3 tablespoons peanut oil 

1 1/4 cups mushroom (shiitake if 
you're rich; the cheap ones are also 
mighty tasty) 

1 1/4 cups small broccoli florets 

1 cup thinly sliced green or red bell 
pepper ; 

1 tablespoon minced fresh ginger 

1 1/4 cups thinly sliced scallions, in- 
cluding green tops 


SARABILLARD & 
ALLANMASSIE 
Eat This 


2 tablespoons soy sauce 


In a medium saucepan, bring 1 1/ 
2 cups water to a boil over high heat. 
Add rice and salt (your arteries, pal) 
and stir. Cover, reduce heat to low, 
and simmer until the rice is done, 
about 5 minutes for quick-cooking 
rice or 15 minutes for normal rice. 

While the rice is simmering away, 
heat up the peanut oil in a skillet; 
collect extra style points if you havea 
wok. Add the mushrooms, broccoli, 
pepper, and ginger, and stir-fry until 
the vegetables are tender, about 3 
minutes. Add the scallions and cook 
for another minute. Pull it off the. 
burners if the rice isn’t done yet. 

Add the cooked riceand soy sauce,, 
reduce the heat to medium, and cook, ' 
stirring, until everything soaks up that 
soy flavor, which should take abouta 
minute. Serve it with additional soy 
sauce at the table. 


Leold www.leold.com 


by Roger and Salem Salloom© 1997 


| got this friend. He's always 
falling in love. 


He's been answering the 


| personal ads on his computer 


internet. He sends romantic 
letters back and forth on the 
computer all day and night. 

Now, he's in love with a girl 
in Ohio. He lives in Massachusetts. 
He has pledged marriage. He's 
never ever seen her. They won't 
talk to each other on the phone 
because they're afraid they'll get 
spooked and run away if they 
don't like each other's 
voices 

| suppose it could be worse. 


All last year he was in love 
with a girl who turned out to be 3 
guys from UCLA. 
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Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students 

faculty, staff, and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University 
and Medical Institutions. All free classifieds must include 
name, phone, and Hopkins affiliation. Free classifieds will 
continue to run each weekas space allows or until otherwise 


notified. Limit 50 words. Longer ads may be edited to 50 
words at our discretion. 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per 
word while for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents 
per word. The News-Letter requires prepayment for all 
word classified advertising. Display Classifieds are pricedat 
$8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified consists of 
more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any classified 
requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Mon- 
day prior to the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may 
be submitted in writing in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 


Shriver #6 Fax: (410) 516-6565 
3400 N. Charles Street Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
Baltimore, MD 21218 URL: http://www. jhu.edu/~newslett 


Help Wanted 





Part-time childcare neded. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
Must be available Mon. 9-2; 
remaining hours flexible. Ex- 
perience preferred. References 
required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825- 
9011. 


Valet Parking $9-$13 per 
hour-Federal Valet-needs full 
and part time car parkers in 
the Baltimore area for our ex- 
panding valet service. Call 
Mon-Wed 12-4 P.M. at 
(202)364-8399. 


SUPERSTAR STUDENTS 
NEEDED! Earn $ signing up 
friends & classmates for our 
credit cards. Opportunity to 
_ advance to campus manager 
involving hiring & training 
other students. No car re- 


_ looking for ways to 


quired. Must be outgoing & 
aggressive! Flexible hours & 
great income! Call Lori at 
800-592-2121 X130. 


Spring Break ‘98-Sell Trips, 
Earn Cash & Go Free!!! Stu- 
dent Travel Services is now 
hiring campus reps/group or- 
ganizers. Lowest rates to Ja- 
maica, Mexico & Florida. Call 
1-800-648-4849. 


PARTY, MEET PEOPLE AND 
GET PAID. Promote 
KODAK Spring Break trips. 
WE’Il pay you more than any- 
one else. . .GUARANTEED! 
NO RISK. . .we handle all the 
book keeping. CALL WORLD 


“CLASS VACATIONS-1-800- 


222-4432. Our 21st year. 


$1500 weekly potential 
mailing our circulars. Free 
information. Call 410-347- 
1475. 





Merchandise 


Market 


TOYOTA CELICA shiftstick 
sportscar low miles 1989, 4 wd. 
sunroof power steering A/C 
$3500 obo. Maintainance by 
Brentwood Autos. Must sell- 
owner leaving country. Call 
(410) 435-4697. 





Sofa 92” soft blue, $180; 
Loveseat, $80; Chair and Otto- 
man, $100; Queen bed, $190; 
Pine round table 36” and 2 
chairs, $165; Desk 62” x 30,” 
$100; Panasonic VCR and 12” 
TV, $95; Kettle, $12. Call (410) 
435-4697. 


For Sale Microwave, 10 speed 
bike, bed, futon, charis and 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, color 
TV, VCR, coffee table, huge 9 
drawer dresser. 377 - 0038. 


FOR SALE: microwave $70. 
LARGE 9 drawer dresser, wal- 
nut? $95. vacuum $20. Hoover 
$45. 10 speed Bike $45. toaster 
oven $15. oscillating fan $9. 2 
drawer file $14. TV $15.(BW) 
push mower $20. electric $45. 
377 - 0038. 


One pair of wide range speak- 
ers, $10. 2 Alarm clocks, $1 each. 
Video tape “Pretty Girl” byJulia 
Roberts, $3. CD “Sax by the fire” 
John Tesh, 

$7. Tao, 243-0794. 


Roommates 
Wanted 


Sublet: Oct. to Jan. Nonsmoker 
to share Woodcliffe garden style 
2BR/2BA on W.39th St. Fur- 
nished. 355/mo + 1/2 utils. 410- 
318-8157, roman@jhu.edu. 


ROOMMATE WANTED for 3 
bedroom apartment at 
W.University Pkwy. Walking dis- 
tance to Homewood. $ 250 heat- 
ing included. 






Quiet, neat, nonsmoker wanted 
to sbulet furnished room in house 
with 3 grads. House is in nice 
neighborhood 2 minutes from 
Homewood/JHMI shuttle. 
Available from October to mid/ 
end December (negotiable). $200/ 
month + 1/4 utilities. Call 
Kimberly, (410) 235-756 or 
kcb@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 





ROOM FOR RENT! Available 
Sept 1: 3 rooms, from $225/mo. 
Charles Village Rowhouse. Laun- 
dry room. 1 w/shared Bathroom, 
2 w/private bathroom. unfur- 
nished bedrooms, furnished 
house. security deposit. req'd, 
year-long lease. NO SMOKERS! 
Contact Paul: paulidin@jhu.edu 
or (410)235-5181 


Across from JHMI security, com- 
pletely renovated, large 3BR, 
2.5BA, $250/room+utils., 410- 
534-7954. 


Apartment near JHU/Union Me- 
morial Hospital. $450 + 1/3 utili- 
ties. (301) 236-9834 or (410) 617- 
2898. 


Student 
Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the 
Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. 
Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman 
Hall. 

For more information call 410- 366- 

4425. 


Lost and Found 


The following is a list of un- 


claimed 
items and the location where 
they were found from Sep- 
tember 4 to September 19. 
Contact the Security Office at 
516-4600 to claim property. 
The Security Office is located 
behind Shriver Hall. 


September 4 
gymbag 
Shriver 
personal items 
JHMI shuttle 
sunglasses 
Remsen 


September 5 
baseball cap 
JHMI shuttle 


September 7 
drivers license ; 
Krieger 
vehicle registration 
Shriver 
keys ‘ 
Wolman 


September 8 


day planner 
Shaffer 


September 9 
keys 
Shriver 


two mathematics text- 
books. Borrowed last semes- 
ter and never returned. 
1)” Mathematical Methods for 
Physicists” by Arfken, 2) Ad- 
vanced Engineering Math- 
ematics by O'Neil. If you or 
anyone you know have any in- 
formation leading to the re- 
covery of these books it would 
be appreiciated. Or, if you 
have these books I would ap- 
preciate if you would return 
them. Reward Offered. Reply 
to Matthew B. Stone 
(mstone@pha.jhu.edu) (410) 
889-0492. 


Lost: 


Personals 


_Attentions all you desperate 


JHU biomedical engineering 
majors: Get yer hands off that, 


Call us at 
410-516-4228 
for more 


_ spend their money — 
| and their time. 








um, textbook and place you 
personal ads here! Classifiee 
advertisements are free for al 
JHU affiliates. 





Services 





Flute lessons: experienced 
teacher on Peabody Prep. fac- 
ulty. Allages and levels. Lynn 
Davidoff, (410) 685-9583. First 
lesson is free. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE 
relieves tension, reduces stress, 
Soothes body, mind and spirit! 
Charles Village appointments. 
Mim Caris, Certified Massage 
Practitioner, 235-9081. 


Hopkins Professor, stroke im-' 
paired, seeking office assistant, ' 
few hours/ week. Filing, manage’ 
appointment calendar, e-mail; 
other correspondence. Familiar-; 
ity with statistics and experiencé. 
with PC desirable, 410-435-7166,: 
4-7 p.m. 


General Notices ~ 





Fashion Survey - Give us your 
input on the fashion industry, 
visit: <http://www.webcom.com, 
esnet> Call (410) 662/8965 or 
(410)366-9189. 


Hopkins Needs HIV Negative 
Volunteers-The Center for Im- 
munization Research at Johns 
Hopkins is looking for volun- 
teers who do not have HIV in- 
fection to participate in a pre- 
ventive HIV vaccine study; 
Participants must be 18-50 and 
healthy. For information call 
(410) 955-7283, (410) 955- 
SAVE. x 


SPICMACAY concert will bé 
held on’ Sep. 21st, “97 ag 
Bloomberg Auditorium. Ustad 
Asad Ali Khan will be giving a 
Rudra Veena recital. He is ac- 
companied by Sri M.S. Sharma 
on the Pakhawaj. Admission is: 
FREE. Contact Umang Anand at 
410-889-5620 for details, 
umang@jhu.edu. 


information. 


Squealing tires are happy tires.” 


- Slogan of the Skip Barber Professional Driving School 


So you think you’re a good 
driver? Perhaps you think you 


can race through city streets 
intoxicated with dignitaries or 
Silly Californians in the back 
of your car. Well, the QM is 
about to separate the drivers 
from the caddies. So if you 
think you know how to drive 
fast as hell safely, answer this 
quiz and win free beer and 
munchies. But please, don't 
confuse the two. 

Also, notice that due to the 
new production schedule 
down here at the Gatehouse, 
responses are due by 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesday. Not Wednesday. 
Tuesday. Please remember 
this. You can bring your an- 
swers to the Gatehouse mail- 
box (corner of Charles Street 
and Art Museum Drive), or 
you can e-mail to 
newsletr@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 

Unless otherwise specified, 
assume all questions pertain 
to dry road conditions. 


1. Let’s start with debunk- 
ing a nasty myth perpetrated 
by the alleged safety-nut so- 
cialists over at Volvo. Why do 
rear-wheel drive cars handle 
better then front wheel drive 
cars? Specifically, whatlets you 
corner harder in a rear-wheel 
drive car? 


2. Okay, Pll admit, front- 


wheel drive cars can be better 


in slippery road conditions. 


Why? Conversely, why will a 
front-wheel drive car never 
beable to accelerate like mad? 


3.S0, youre going arounda 
corner really fast. Naturally, 
being a great driver, you go 
lightly on the brake pedal. 
Why are you doing this and 
what is this technique called? 


4. Even the best drivers 
screw up sometimes. What is 
What is under- 
steer? How do you rectify 


oversteer? 


these hairy occurrences? Ex- 
plain head and foot position- 
ing. Bonus: Which was the A- 
Team van always doing 
2 
(oversteer or understeer)? 


5. Time to debunk another 
rumor: ABS is always better. 
True, only the world’s best 
drivers can beat ABS on dry 
pavement, but there are two 
commonly found road con- 
ditions where ABS-free 
brakes are better. What are 
they and why? 


6. Part of getting to your 
destination quickly is not get- 
ting stopped by the police, 
getting your car impounded, 
your license suspended and 
your bank account perma- 
nently violated. So, you come 
around a corner, and 
whooooops, there’s smokey 
emitting high frequencies 
from his radar gun. (Maybe, 
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if there’s justice in the world, 
he'll have the luck of many of 
Connecticut's finest and get 
testicular cancer because of 
excessive radar gun use from 
the wrong bodily location.) 
How can you use cosine error 
to your benefit, and what on 
earth is cosine error, anyway? 


7. Continuing here on the 
enforcement front, what does 
radar, lidar, and vascar stand 
for, and which is the most dif- 
ficult to detect as a driver? 
Hint: they use lots of vascar in 
the Deep South. 


8. So, you get a really bad 
speeding ticket in your home 


state. You end up in district 
court—which isn'tso bad be- 
cause you get to show your 
professor a summons in or- 
der to get out of taking a mid- 
term. In court,the judge takes 
mercy on you, a misguided 
young intellectual with a 
Wipper foot, and offers you a 
PBJ. What does this stand for 
and how does it affect you? 


9.Back to driving technique. 
Atthe Skip Barber Professional 
Driving School, they advocate 
askid recovery techniquecalled 
Control, Pause, Recovery 
(CPR). Why does the car 
“pause” in skid recovery and 
what should a driver do dur- 


oe eee ee we eo 


by Doug Housman 





- 


ing this pause? Bonus: Name 
another Skip Barber saying. 


10. More on cornering. 
Youre going into a turn as 
fast as your car will allow, so 
naturally, your foot is on the 
brake slightly and not on the 
gas. At what part of the turn 
can you get back on the gas? 
Are you on the inside, out- 
side, or center of the road at 
this point? 


11. Anyone in a real hurry 
has to drivea standard trans- 
mission. It’s the only way. 
Besides, it’s more fun. One 
technique required for truly 
speedy driving is the double- 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Supermarket 
(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 
Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies, 


clutch downshift. Whatis this 
and whatisits purpose? Hint: 
truck drivers need to do the 
same thing to make their 
transmissions last. 


12. Let’s say you went to the 
LSU driving school. You're 
going down the road like an 
airplane, that is to say, driving 
with the double yellow line 
down the middle of the car, 
and, surprise, surprise, you 
attract the attention of the 
Five-Oh. You refuse to take a 
breathalyzer. In Maryland, 
what’s the worst that can hap- 
pen to you? Is refusing the 
test smart if you’ve had too 


much to drink? 
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